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The Institutes of Menu, whether regarded for their 
great antiquity and classic beauty, or for their im^ 
portance, as being considered a divine revelation by 
nearly a hundred millions of people, who are mostly 
British subjects, must ever claim the attention of those 
who devote themselves to the study of the Sanscrit 
language, either from literary curiosity, or with the 
desire of fitting themselves for the Company’s Service. 
Though inferior to the Vedas in antiquity, they are held 
to be equally sacred ; and owing to their being more in- 
timately connected with the business of life, have tended 
so much to mould the opinions of the Hindus, that it 
would be impossible thoroughly to comprehend the lite- 
rature or local usages of India, without being master of 


their contents. Hence, independently of the literary cu- 
riosity of the work as a record of ancient opinions, and 
of existing laws, it must be made a subject of elementary 
study by every one whD is desirous of any degree of 

intimacy 
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intimacy with Hindu ideas. The system of instruction 
at this College being one preparatory for practical 
application in India, these Institutes have been made a 
part of the course of Sanscrit study ; and it must be 
conceded, that a better work could scarcely have been 
selected for the purpose. 

It appeared highly desirable to take advantage of the 
aid which Sir W. Jones’ translation would afford the 
student for the comprehension of so difficult, as well as 
ancient a book, comprising in itself every subject, from 
the first principles of metaphysics, to the ultimate rewards 
and punishments of good and evil deeds done in this state 
of existence. His translation forms, in consequence, the 
second volume of the work ; and some few notes and 
illustrations have been added to it, where subsequent 
research and observation had rendered those subjects 
definite, which he had been obliged to express gene- 
rally, or in the native terms. 

To complete this work, so as to make it perfectly in- 
telligible to scholars who study in private, the printing 
either the whole, or a selection of the admirable com- 
ment of CuLLu'cA Bhatta would be of the highest 
utility. Such a plan the Editor has had in view; but 
the state of his health forbids him making any promise 


on 
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on the subject. Should he ever be able to accomplish 
his wish, it will form a third volume. 

Mention will be found made in the Notes of valuable 
criticisms and other aid received from the kindness of 
friends, for which the Editor is happy to express his 
thanks ; but he feels these are more particularly due to 
his kind and estimable friend Mr. Charles Wilkins, for 
the most ready communication of his opinion, on any 
occasion, when difficulties required elucidation, or the 
sanction of higher authority than the Editor’s own judg- 
ment. 

It will be obvious that this work is not a publication 
according to the usual acceptation of the term; but is 
one especially appropriated for the East-India Company’s 
Service. It has not been edited with a view either to 
literary fame, or the desire of evincing superior critical 
knowledge ; but has resulted solely from the wants of the 
College. 



PREFACE 


BY 

SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


It is a maxim in the science of legislation and govern- 
ment, that Laws are of no avail without manners, or, to 
explain the sentence more fully, that the best intended 
legislative provisions would have no beneficial effect even 
at first, and none at all in a short course of time, unless 
they were congenial to the disposition and habits, to the 
religious prejudices, and approved immemorial usages 
of the people for whom they were enacted ; especially 
if that people universally and sincerely believed, that 
all their ancient usages and established rules of conduct 
had the sanction of an actual revelation from heaven : 
the legislature of Britain having shown, in compliance 
with this maxim, an intention to leave the natives of 
these Indian provinces in possession of then* own Laws, 
at least on the titles of contracts and inheritances, we 
may humbly presume, that all future provisions, for the 

administration 
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administration of justice and government in India, will be 
conformable, as far as the natives are affected by them, 
to the manners and opinions of the natives themselves ; 
an object, which cannot possibly be attained, until those 
manners and opinions can be fully and accurately known 
These considerations, and a few others more immediately 
within my pro\dnce, were my principal motives for wish- 
ing to know, and have induced me at length to publish, 
that system of duties, religious and civil, and of law in 
all its branches, which the Hindus firmly believe to 
have been promulged in the beginning of time by Menu, 
son or grandson of Brahma^ or, in plain language, the 
first of created beings, and not the oldest only, but 
the holiest, of legislators; a system so comprehensive 
and so minutely exact, that it may be considered as 
the Institutes oi Hindu Law, preparatory to the copious 
Digest, which has lately been compiled by Pandits of 
eminent learning, and introductory perhaps to a Code, 
which may supply the many natural defects in the old 
jurisprudence of this country, and, without any devia- 
tion from its principles, accommodate it justly to the 
improvements of a commercial age. 

We are lost in an inextricable labyrinth of imaginary 
astronomical cycles, Yugas, MaMyugas, Calpas, and Men- 
wantaras, in attempting to calculate the time, when the 


first 
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first Menu, according to the Mrdhmens, governed this 
world, and became the progenitor of mankind, who from 
him are called Manavdh ; nor can we, so clouded are 
the old history and chronology of India with fables and 
allegories, ascertain the precise age, when the work, now 
presented to the Publick, was actually composed; but 
we are in possession of some evidence, partly extrinsick 
and partly internal, that it is really one of the oldest 
compositions existing. From a text of Parasara, dis- 
covered by Mr. Davis, it appears, that the vernal equi- 
nox had gone back from the tenth degree of JBhavani 
to the first of vdsivim, or twenty -three degree, and twenty 
minutes, between the days of that Lidi'an philosopher, 
and the year of our Lord 499, when it coincided with 
the origin of the Hindu ecliptick ; Go that Para'sara pro- 
bably flourished near the close of the twelfth century 
before Christ : now Fara sara was the grandson of an- 
other sage, named Va'sisht’ha, who is often mentioned 
in the laws of Menu, and once as contemporary with the 
divine Bhrigu himself ; but the character of Bhrigu, 
and the whole dramatical arrangement of the book be- 
fore us, are clearly fictitious and ornamental, with a 
design, too common among ancient lawgivers, of stamp- 
ing authority on the work by the introduction of super- 
natural personages, though Va'sisht’ha may have lived 

b many 
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many generations before the actual writer of it ; who 
names him, indeed, in one or two places, as a philoso- 
pher in an earlier period. The style, however, and metre 
of this work (which there is not the smallest reason to 
think affectedly obsolete) are widely different from the 
language and metrical rules of C.^lida's, who unques- 
tionably wrote before the beginning of our era ; and 
the dialect of Menu is even observed, in many passages, 
to resemble that of the VMa, particularly in a departure 
from the more modern grammatical forms; whence it 
must at first view seem very probable, that the laws, 
now brought to light, were considerably older than those 
of Solon or even of Lycurgus, although the promulga- 
tion of them, before they were reduced to writing, might 
have been coeval with the first monarchies established 
in Egypt or Asia: but, having had the singular good 
fortune to procure ancient copies of eleven Upaniskads, 
with a very perspicuous comment, I am enabled to fix 
with more exactness the probable age of the work be- 
fore us, and even to limit its higliest possible age, by a 
mode of reasoning, which may be thought new^ but will 
be found, I persuade myself, satisfactory ; if the Pub- 
lick shall on this occasion give me credit for a few 
very curious facts, which, though capable of strict proof, 
can at present be only asserted. The Sanscrit of the 
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three first Vedas (I need not here speak of the fourth), 
that of the Mdnava Dherma Sdstra, and that of the 
Purdnas, differ from each other in pretty exact propor- 
tion to the Latin of Numa, from whose laws entire 
sentences are preserved, that of Appius, which we see 
in the fragments of the Twelve Tables, and that of Ci- 
cero, or of Lucretius, where he has not affected an 
obsolete style : if the several changes, therefore, of San- 
scrit and Latin took place, as we may fairly assume, in 
times very nearly proportional, the Vedas must have 
been written about 300 years before these Institutes, 
and about 600 before tb« Purdnas and Itihdsas, which, I 
am fully convinced, were not the productions of Vya'sa ; 
so that, if the son of Para'saka committed the tradi- 
tional Vedas to writing in the Satiscrit of his father’s 
time, the original of this book must have received its 
present form about 880 years before Christ’s birth. If 
the texts, indeed, which Vya'sa collected, had been 
actually written, in a much older dialect, by the sages 
preceding him, we umst inquire into the greatest possi- 
ble age of the Vedas themselves : now one of the long- 
est and finest Upanishads in the second Veda contams 
three lists, in a regular series upwards, of at most 
forty-two pupils and preceptors, who successively re- 
ceived and transmitted (probably by oral tradition) the 

b 2 doctrines 
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doctrines contained in that Upanishad; and as the old 
Indian priests were students at fifteen, and instructors 
at twenty-five, we cannot allow more than ten years, on 
an average, for each interval between the respective 
traditions; whence, as there &Te forty such intervals, 
in two of the lists, between Vya'sa, who arranged the 
whole work, and Aya'sa, who is extolled at the begin- 
ning of it, and just as many in the third list, between 
the compiler and Ya'jnyawalcya, who makes the prin- 
cipal figure in it, we find the highest age of the Yajur 
Veda to be 1580 years before the birth of our Saviour, 
(which would make it older than the five books of Mo- 
ses) and that of our Indian law tract about 1280 years be- 
fore the same epoch. The former date, however, seems 
the more probable of the two, because the Hindu sages 
are said to have delivered their knowledge orally, and 
the very word Sruta, which we often see used for the 
V^da itself, means what was heard; not to insist, that 
CuLLu'cA expressly declares the sense of the Veda to be 
conveyed in the language of Vya'sa. Whether Menu 
or Menus in the nominative and Meno's in an oblique 
case, was the same personage with Minos, let others 
determine ; but he must indubitably have been far older 
than the work, which contains his laws, and, though 
perhaps he was never in Cre/e, yet some of his institu- 
tions 
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tions may well have been adopted in that island, whence 
Lycurgus, a century or two afterwards, may have im- 
ported them to Sparta. 

There is certainly a strong resemblance, though ob- 
scured and faded by time, between our Menu with his 
divine Bull, whom he names as Dhebma himself, or 
the genius of abstract justice, and the Mneues of JEgypt 
with his companion or symbol. Apis; and, though we 
should be constantly on our guard against the delusion 
of etymological conjecture, yet we cannot but admit 
that Minos and Mneues, or Mneuis, have only Greek 
terminations, but that the crude noun is composed of 
the same radical letters both in Greek and in Sanscrit. 
‘ Tliat Apis and Mneuis, ‘ says the Analyst of ancient 
Mythology, ‘ were both representations of some per- 
‘ sonage, appears from the testimony of Lycophbon and 
‘ his scholiast , and that personage was the same, who 
‘ in Crete was styled Minos and who was also repre- 
‘ sented under the emblem of the Minotaur : Diodorus, 
‘ who confines him to Egypt, speaks of him by the 
‘ title of the bull Mneuis, as the first lawgiver, and says. 

That he lived after the age of the gods and heroes, 
“ when a change was mawie in the manner of life among 
“ men; that he was a man of a most exalted soul, and 

a great promoter of civil society, which he benefited 

“ by 
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‘‘ by his laws ; and those laws were unwritten, and re- 
ceived by him from the chief Egyptian deity Hermes, 
“ who conferred them on the world as a gift of the high- 
“ est importance.” He was the same, adds my learned 
' friend, with Menbs, whom the Egyptians represented 
* as their first king and principal benefactor, who first 
‘ sacrificed to the gods, and brought about a great change 
‘ in diet.’ If Minos, the son of Jupiter, whom the 
Cretans, from national vanity, might have made a na- 
tive of their own island, was really the same person 
with Menu, the son of Brahma', we have the good for- 
tune to restore, by means of Indian literature, the most 
celebrated system of heathen jurisprudence, and this 
work might have been entitled The Laws of Minos ; but 
the paradox is too singular to be confidently asserted, 
and the geographical part of the book, with most of the 
allusions to natural history, must indubitably have been 
written after the Hindu race had settled to the south 
of Himalaya. We cannot but remark that the word 
Menu has no relation whatever to the Moon ; and that it 
was the seventh, not the first, of that name, whom the 
Erahmens believe to have been preserved in an ark from 
the general deluge: him they call the Child of the San, 
to distingmsh him from our legislator ; but they assign 
to his brother Yama the office (which the Greeks were 

pleased 
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pleased to confer on Minos) of Judge in the shades be- 
low. 

The name of Menu is clearly derived (like menes, mens, 
and mind') from the root men to understand ; and it sig- 
nifies, as all the Pandits agree, intelligent, particularly 
in the doctrines of the Veda, which the composer of 
our Dherma Sdstra must have studied very diligently; 
since great numbers of its texts, changed only in a few 
syllables for the sake of the measure, are interspersed 
through the work and cited at length in the comment 
taries : the Publick may, therefore, assure themselves, 
that they now possess a considerable part of the Hindu 
scripture, without the dullness of its profane ritual or 
much of its mystical jargon, Da'ra Shucuh was per- 
suaded, and not without sound reason, that the first 
Menu of the Brdhmens could be no other person than 
the progenitor of mankind, to whom Jews, Christians, 
and Muselmdns unite in giving the name of Adam ; but, 
whoever he might have been, he is highly honoured by 
name in the VMa itself, where it is declared, that ‘ what- 
‘ ever Menu pronounced, was a meaicine for the soul 
and the sage Vrihaspeti, now supposed to preside over 
the planet Jupiter, says in his own law tract, that ‘ Me- 
‘ Nu held the first rank among legislators, because he 
‘ had expressed in his code the whole sense of the Veda ; 

■ that 
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‘ that no code was approved, which contradicted Menu ; 
^ that other Sdstras, and treatises on grammar or logick, 
‘ retained splendour so long only, as Menu, who taught 
^ the way to just wealth, to virtue, and to final happiness, 
‘ was not seen in competition with them;’ Vya'sa too, 
the son of Para'saba before mentioned, has decided, J;hat 
^ the Veda with its Angas, or the six compositions de- 
‘ duced from it, the revealed system of medicine, the 
‘ Purdnas, or sacred histories, and the code of Menu, 
‘ were four works of supreme authority, which ought 
‘ never to be shaken by arguments merely human,’ 

It is the general opinion of Pandits, that Brahma' 
taught his laws to Menu in a hundred thousand verses, 
which Menu explained to the primitive world in the 
very words of the book now translated, where he names 
himself, after the manner of ancient sages, in the third 
person ; but, in a short preface to the law tract of Na'red, 
it is asserted, that ‘ Menu, having written the laws of 
‘ Brahma' in a hundred thousand sUcas or couplets, 
‘ arranged under twenty -four heads in a thousand chap- 
‘ ters, delivered the work to NA'ftEn, the sage among 
‘ gods, who abridged it, for the use of mankind, in 
‘ twelve thousand verses, and gave them to a son of 
‘ Bhrigu, named Sumati, who, for greater ease to the 
‘ human race, reduced them to four thousand ; that mor- 

‘ tals 
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‘ tals read only the second abridgement by Stjmati, 
‘ while the gods of the lower heaven, and the band of 

celestial musicians, are engaged in studying the pri- 
‘ raary code, beginning with the fifth verse, a little 
/ varied, of the work now extant on earth ; but that 
‘ nothing remains of Nared’s abridgement, except an 
' elegant epitome of the ninth original title on the ad- 
‘ ministration of justice.’ Now, since these institutes 
consist only of two tkousa7id six hu7idred and eighty 
five verses, they cannot be the whole work ascribed to 
SuMATi, which is probably distinguished by the name 
of the Vridd’ha, or ancient, M&nava, and cannot be 
found entire : though several passages from it, which 
have been preserved by tradition, are occasionally cited 
in the new digest. 

A number of glosses or comments on Menu were com- 
posed by the Munis, or old philosophers, whose trea- 
tises, together with that before us, constitute the Dher- 
ma Sdstra, in a collective sense, or Body of Law ; among 
the more modern commentaries, that called MidMiit’hi 
that by GoVindara'ja, and that by Dharani'-Dhera, 
were once in the greatest repute.; but the first was rec- 
koned prolix and unequal': the second, concise but ob- 
scure ; and the third, often erroneous. At length ap- 
peared CuLLucA Bhatta; who, after a painftil course 

of 
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of study and the collation of numerous manuscripts, 
produced a work, of which it may, perhaps, be said 
very truly, that it is the shortest, yet the most luminous, 
the least ostentatious, yet the most learned, the deep- 
est, yet the most agreeable, commentary ever composed 
on any author ancient or modern, European or Asiatick. 
The Pandits care so little for genuine chronology, that 
none of them can tell me the age of Cullu'ca, whom 
they always name with applause; but he informs us 
himself, that he was a Brdhmen of the Varendra. tribe, 
whose family had been long settled in Gaur or Bengal^ 
but that he had chosen his residence among the leaimed 
on the banks of the holy river at Cdsi. His text and 
interpretation I have almost implicitly followed, though 
I had myself collated many copies of Menu, and among 
them a manuscript, of a very ancient date : his gloss is 
here printed in Italieks ; and any reader, who may choose 
to pass it over as if imprinted, will have in Roman letters 
an exact version of the original, and may form some idea 
of its character and structure, as well as of the Sanscrit 
idiom, which must necessarily be preserved in a verbal 
translation ; and a translation, not scrupulously verbal, 
would have been highly improper in a work on so deli- 
cate and momentous a subject as private and criminal 
jurisprudence. 


Should 
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Should a series of Brdkmens omit, for three genera- 
tions, the reading of Menu, their sacerdotal class, as 
all the Pandits assure me, would in strictness be for- 
feited ; but they must explain it only to their pupils of 
tiiie three highest classes ; and the JBrdhmen, who read 
it with me, requested most earnestly, that his name 
might be concealed; nor would he have read it for any 
consideiation on a forbidden day of the moon, or with- 
out the ceremonies prescribed in the second and fourth 
chapters for a lecture on the Vdda: so great, indeed, 
is the idea of sanctity annexed to this book, that, when 
the chief native magistrate at Banares endeavoured, at 
my request, to procure a Persian translation of it, be- 
fore I had a hope of being at any time able to under- 
stand the original, the Pundits of his court unanimously 
and positively refused to assist in the work ^ nor should 
I have procured it at all, if a wealthy Hindu at Gaya 
had not caused the version to be made by some of his 
dependants, at the desire of my friend Mr. Law. The 
Persian translation of Menu, like all others from the I 
Sanscrit into that language, is a rude intermixture of 
the text, loosely rendered, with some old or new com- | 
ment, and often with the crude notions of the translator ; ; 
and, though it expresses the general sense of the original, ; 

c 2 yet I 
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yet it swarms with errours, imputable partly to haste, and 
partly to ignorance ; thus where Menu says, that emis- 
saries are the eyes of a, prince , the Persian phrase makes 
him ascribe four eyes to the person of a king ; for the 
word char, which means an emissary in Sanscrit, signifies 
four in the popular dialect. 

The work, now presented to the European world, 
contains abundance of curious matter extremely inte- 
resting both to speculative lawyers and antiquaries, with 
many beauties, which need not be pointed out, and with 
many blemishes, which cannot be justified or palliated. 
It is a system of despotism und priestcraft, both indeed 
limited by law, but artfully conspiring to ^ve mutual 
support, though with mutual checks; it is filled with 
strange conceits in metaphysicks and natural philosophy, 
with idle superstitions, and with a scheme of theology 
most obscurely figurative, and consequently liable to 
dangerous misconception; it abounds with minute and 
childish formalities, with ceremonies generally absurd 
and often ridiculous; the punishments are partial and 
fanciful ; for some crimes, dreadfully cruel, for others 
reprehensibly slight; and the very morals, though rigid 
enough on the whole, are in one or two instances (as 
iu the case of light oaths and of pious pequry) unac- 

countably 
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countably relaxed : nevertheless, a spirit of sublime de- 
votion, of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable ten- 
derness to all sentient creatures, pervades the whole 
work ; the style of it has a certain austere majesty, that 
sounds like the language of legislation and extorts a 
respectful awe ; the sentiments of independence on all 
beings but God, and the harsh admonitions even to 
kings, are truly noble ; and the many panegyricks on 
the G&yatT\, the Mother, as it is called, of the Veda, 
prove the author to have adored (not the visible material 
sun, but) that divine and incom/paruhly greater light, to 
use the words of the most venerable text in the Indian 
scripture, which illumines all, delights all, from which all 
proceed, to which all must return, and which alone can 
irradiate (not our visual organs merely, but our souls and) 
our intellects. Whatever opinion in short may be formed 
of Menu and his laws, in a country happily enlightened 
by sound philosophy and the only true revelation, it must 
be remembered, that those laws are actually revered, as 
the word of the Most High, by nations of great impor- 
tance to the political and commercial interests of Europe, 
and particularly by many millions of Hindu subjects, 
whose well directed industry would add largely to the 
wealth of Britain, and who ask no more in return than 

protection 
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protection for their persons and places of abode, justice 
in their temporal concerns, indulgence to the prejudices 
of their old religion, and the benefit of those laws, 
which they have been taught to believe sacred, and 
which alone they can possibly comprehend. 

W. JONES 
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CHAP. VI IT. 


On Judicature ; and on Law, Private and Criminal. 


SAP. 1. ‘ A KING, desirous of inspeeting judicial proceed- 
iiL c ings, must enter his court of justice, composed and 
‘ sedate in his demeanour, together with Brahmens 
‘ and counsellors, who know how to give him advice : 

2. ‘ There, either sitting or standing, holding forth 
‘ his right arm, without ostentation in his dress and 
‘ ornaments, let him examine the affairs of litigant 
‘ parties. 

3. ‘ Each day let him decide causes, one after ano- 
‘ ther, under the eighteen principal titles of law, by 
‘ arguments and rules drawn from local usages, and 
‘ from written codes : 

4. * Of those titles, the first is debt, on loans for 
‘ consumption ; the second, deposits, and loans for use j 
‘ the third, sale without ownership ; the fourth, concerns 
‘ among partners; the fifth, subtraction of what has 
‘ been given ; 

5. ‘ The sixth, non-payment of wages or hire ; the 
‘ seventh, non-performance of agreements ; the eighth, 

‘ rescission of sale and purchase ; the ninth, disputes 
‘ between master and servant ; 

6. ‘ The tenth, contests on boundaries ; the eleventh 

' and 
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‘ and twelfth, assault and slander; the thirteenth, lar- CH 
‘ ceny; the fourteenth, robbery and other violence; 

‘ the fifteenth, adultery ; 

7. ‘ The sixteenth, altercation between man and 

wife, and their several duties; the seventeenth, the 

‘ law of inheritance ; the eighteenth, gaining with dice 
‘ and with living creatures : these eighteen titles of law 
‘ are settled as the ground-work of all judicial pro- 
‘ cedure in this world. 

8. * Among men, who contend for the most part on 
‘ the titles just mentioned, and on a few miscellaneous 
‘ heads not comprised under them, let the king decide 
‘ causes justly, observing primeval law; 

9. ‘ But, when he cannot inspect such affairs in per- 
‘ son, let him appoint, for the inspection of them, a 
‘ Brahmen of eminent learning: 

10. ‘ Let that chief judge, accompanied by three 
‘ assessors, fully consider all causes brought before 
‘ the king; and, having entered the court- room, let 
‘ him sit or stand, but not move hachvards and forwards. 

11. ‘ In whatever country three Brdhmens, particularly 
‘ skilled in the three several Vedas, sit together with 
‘ the very learned JBraAmew appointed by the king, the 
‘ wise call that assembly the court of Brahma' wit 

‘ four faces. 

12. ‘ When justice, having been wounded by iniquity, 

‘ approaches the court, and the judges extract not the 

‘ dart, they also shall be wounded by it. 


13. ^ Either 
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MAP. 13. ‘ Either the court must not be entered hy judges, 
‘ parties, and witnesses, or law and truth must be openly 
‘ declared: that man is criminal, who either says no- 
‘ thing, or says what is false or unjust. 

14. ‘ Where justice is destroyed by iniquity, and 
‘ truth by false evidence, the judges, who basely look 
‘ on without giving redress, shall also be destroyed. 

15. * Justice being destroyed, will destroy; being 
‘ preserved, will preserve : it must never, therefore, 

‘ be violated. “ Beware, O judge, lest justice, being 
‘ overturned, overturn both us and thyself.” 

16. ^ The divine form of justice is represented as 
‘ Vrisha, or a bull, and the gods consider him, who 
‘ violates justice, as a Vrishala, or one who slays a 
‘ bull: let the king, therefore, and his judges beware 
‘ of violating justice. 

17. ‘ The only firm friend, who follows men even 
‘ after death, is justice : all others are extinct with 
‘ the body. 

18. ‘ Of injustice in decisions, one quarter falls on the 
‘ party in the cause; one quarter, on his witnesses; 

‘ one quarter, on all the judges; and one quarter on 
‘ the king; 

19. ‘ But where he, who deserves condemnation, shall 
‘ be condemned, the king is guiltless, and the judges 
‘ free from blame : an evil deed shall recoil on him, 

‘ who committed it. 

20. ‘ ABrdk- 
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20. ‘ A Brdkmen supported only by his class, und CH 
‘ one barely reputed a Brdhmen, but without per- ^ 
‘ forming any sacerdotal acts, may, at the king’s plea- 

‘ sure, interpret the law to him: so may the two mid- 
‘ die classes; but a Sddra, in no case whatever. 

21. ‘ Of that king, who stupidly looks on, while a 
‘ Sddra decides causes, the kingdom itself shall be 
‘ embarrassed, like a cow in deep mire. 

22. ‘ The whole territory, which is inhabited by a 
‘ number of Siidras, overwhelmed with atheists, and 
‘ deprived of Brdhmem, must speedily perish afflicted 
‘ with dearth and disease. 

23. ‘ Let the king or his judge, having seated him- 
‘ self on the bench, his body properly clothed and 
‘ his mind attentively fixed, begin with doing reve- 
‘ rence to the deities, who guard the world; and then 
‘ let him enter on the trial of causes : 

24. ‘ Understanding what is expedient or inexpe- 
‘ dient, but considering only what is law or not law, 

‘ let him examine all disputes between parties, in the 
‘ order of their several classes. 

25. ‘ By external signs let him see thi-ough the 
‘ thoughts of men ; by their voice, colour, countenance, 

‘ limbs, eyes, and action : 

26. ‘ From the limbs, the look, the motion of the 
‘ body, the gesticulation, the speech, the changes of 
‘ the eye and the face, are discovered the internal 
‘ workings of the mind. 

2 G 27. ‘ The 
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CHAP. 27. ‘ The property of a student and of an infant-, 
VIII. £ whether by descent or otherwise, let the king hold 
‘ in his custody, until the owner shall have ended his 
‘ studentship, or until his infancy shall have ceased 
‘ in Ms sixteenth year. 

28. ‘ Equal care must be taken of barren women, 
‘ of women without sons, whose husbands have married 
‘ other wivesy of women without kindred, or whose 
‘ husbands are in distant places, of widows true to 
' their lords; aifd of wo'men afflicted with illness. 

29. ‘ Such kinsmen, as, by any pretence, appropriate 
‘ the fortunes of women during their lives, a just 
‘ king must punish with the severity due to thieves. 

30. ‘ Three years let the king detain the property 
‘ of which no owner appears, after a distinct procla- 
‘ mation: the owner, appearing within the three years, 

‘ may take it; but, after that term, the king may 
‘ confiscate it. 

31. ‘ He, who says “ This is rriine,” must be duly 

‘ examined; and if, before he inspect it, he declare its 

‘ form, niunber, and other circumstances, the owner 
‘ must have his property; 

32. ‘ But if he show not at what place and time 
‘ it was lost, and specify not its colour, shape, and 
‘ dimensions, he ought to be amerced ; 

33. ‘ The king may take a sixth part of the pro- 

‘ perty so detained by him, or a tenth, or a twelfth, 

‘ remembering the duty of good kings. 


34. ‘ Property 
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34. ‘ Property lost hy one man, and found by ano- ci 
ther, let the king secure, by committing it to the ^ 

‘ care of trust- worthy men ; and thos.e, whom he shall 
‘ convict of stealing it, let him cause to be trampled 
‘ on by an elephant. 

35. ‘ From the man, who shall say with truth, “ This 
property, which has been kept, belongs to me,” the 

‘ king may take a sixth or twelfth part, foT having 
secured it; 

36. ‘ But he, who shall say so falsely, may be fined 
‘ either an eighth part of his own property, or else 
‘ in some small proportion to the value of the goods 
‘ falsely claimed, a just calculation having been made. 

37- ‘ A learned BrAhmen, having found a treasure 
‘ formerly hidden, may take it without any deduction; 

‘ since he is the lord of all; 

38. ‘ But of a treasure anciently reposited under 
‘ ground, which any other subject or the king has dis- 
* covered, the king may lay up half in his treasury, 

‘ having given half to the Brdhmens. 

♦ 

39. ‘ Of old hoards, and precious minerals in the 
‘ earth, the king is entitled to half by reason of his 
^ general protection, and because he is the lord para- 
‘ mount of the soil. 

40. ‘ To men of all classes, the king must restore 
‘ theii’ property, which robbers have seized; since a 
‘ king, who takes it for himself, incurs the guilt of 
‘ a robber. 

2 G 2 41. ‘ A king 
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HAP. ‘ 41. ‘ A king, who knows the revealed law, must 
‘ enquire into the particular laws of classes, the laws 
‘ or usages of districts, the customs of traders, and 
‘ the rules of certain families, and establish their pe- 
' culiar laws, if they he not repugnant to the law of 
‘ God ; 

42. ‘ Since all men, who mind their own customary . 
‘ ways of proceeding, and are fixed in the discharge 

‘ of their several duties, become united by affection 
‘ with the people at large, even though they dwell far 
‘ asunder. 

43. ‘ Neither the king himself nor his ofiicers must 
‘ ever promote litigation; nor ever neglect a law-suit 
‘ instituted by others. 

44. ‘ As a hunter traces the lair of a wounded beast 
‘ by the drops of blood; thus let a king investigate 
‘ the true point of justice by deliberate arguments : 

45. ‘ Let him fully consider the nature of truth, the 
‘ state of the case, and his own person; and next, 

‘ the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the time ; 

‘ firmly adhering to all the rules of practice : 

46. ‘ What has been practised by good men and by 
‘ virtuous Brdhmem, if it be not inconsistent with the 
‘ legal customs of provinces or districts, of classes and 
‘ families, let him establish. 

47. ‘ When a creditor sues before him for the reco- 
‘ very of bis right from a debtor, let him cause the 
‘ debtor to pay what the creditor shall prove due. 

48. * By 
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48. ‘ By whatever lawful means a creditor may have ci 
gotten possession of his own property, let the king ^ 
ratify such payment by the debtor, though obtained 
even by compulsory means. 

49. ‘ By the mediation of Mends, by suit in court, 
by artful management, or by distress, a creditor may 
recover the property lent ; and, fifthly, by legal 
force. 

50. ‘ That creditor, who recovers his right from his 
debtor, must not be rebuked by the king for retaking 
his own property. 

51. ‘ In a suit for a debt, which the defendant de- 
nies, let him award payment to the creditor of what, 
by good evidence, he shall prove due, and exact a 
small fine, according to the circumstances of the deb~ 
tor. 

52. ‘ On the denial of a debt, which the defendant 
has in court been required to pay, the plaintiff must 
call a witness who was present at the place of the 
loan, or produce other evidence, as a mte and the 
like. 

53. ‘ The plaintiff, who calls a witness not present 
at the place, where the contract was made, or, having 
knowingly called him, disclaims him as his witness ; 
or who perceives not, that he asserts confused and 
contradictory facts; 

54. ‘ Or who, having stated what he designs to 
prove, varies afterwards from his ease; or who, being 

^ questioned 
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hap. ‘ questioned on a fact, which he had before admitted, 
nrr. j-gfQggg acknowledge that very fact; 

55. ‘ Or who has conversed with the witnesses in a 
• place unfit for such conversation ; or who declines 

answering a question properly put ; or who departs 
‘ from the court ; 

56. ‘ Or who, being ordered to speak, stands mute ; 

‘ or who proves not what he has alledged ; or who 
‘ knows not what is Qapable or incapable of proof : 

‘ such a 'plaintiff shall fail in that suit. 

57. ‘ Him who has said “ I have witnesses,” and, 

‘ being told to produce them, produces them not, the 
•' judge must on this account declare nonsuited. 

58. ‘ If the plaintiff delay to put in his plaint, he 
• may, according to the nature of the case, be corpo- 
‘ rally punished or justly amerced; and, if the defen - 
‘ dant plead not within three fortnights, he is by law 
‘ condemned. 

59. ‘ In the double of that sum, which the defendant 
‘ falsely denies, or on which the complainant falsely 
‘ declares, shall those two men, wilfully offending 
‘ against justice, be fined by the king. 

60. ‘ When a man has been brought into court by 
‘ a suitor for property, and, being called on to answer, 

‘ denies the debt, the cause should be decided by the 
‘ .Brtf/unew who represents the king, having heard 
‘ three witnesses at least. 


61 . ‘ What 
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61. ‘ What sort of witnesses must be produced by ck 
‘ creditors and others on the trial of causes, I will ^ 

comprehensively declare ; and in what manner those 
‘ witnesses must give true evidence. 

62. ‘ Married house-keepers, men with male issue, 

‘ inhabitants of the same district, either of the mili- 
tary, the commercial, or the servile class, are com- 

‘ petent, when called by the party, to give their evi- 
‘ dence ; not any persons indiscriminately, except in 
‘ such cases of urgency as will soon he mentioned. 

63. ‘ Just and sensible men of all the four classes 
' may be witnesses on trials ; men, who know their 
‘ whole duty, and are free from covetousness : but 
‘ men of an opposite character the judge must reject. 

64. ‘ Those must not be admitted who have a pecu- 
‘ niary interest ; nor familiar friends ; nor menial ser- 
‘ vants ; nor enemies ; nor men formerly peijured ; nor 
‘ persons grievously diseased ; nor those, who have 
• committed heinous offences. 


65. ‘ The king cannot be made a witness ; nor cooks, 
^ and the like mean artificers ; nor publick dancers and 
‘ singers ; nor a priest of deep learning in scripture ; 
‘ nor a student in theology; nor an anchoret secluded 
‘ from all worldly connexions ; 


66. ‘ Nor one wholly dependent ; nor one of bad 
‘ fame ; nor one, who follows a cruel occupation ; 

* one, who acts openly against the law ; nor a decrej^^^ ^ 
/ old man; nor a child ; nor one man only, unlesf/-6^^ 
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: hap . ‘ be distinguished for virtue ; nor a wretch of the lowest 
" mixed class ; nor one, who has lost the organs of sense ; 

67. ‘ Nor one extremely grieved; nor one intoxi- 
‘ cated ; nor a madman ; nor one tormented with 
‘ hunger or thirst ; nor one oppressed by fatigue ; nor 
^ one excited by lust ; nor one inflamed by wrath ; nor 
‘ one who has been convicted of theft. 

68. ^ Women should regularly be witnesses for 
‘ women ; twice-born men, for men alike twice-born ; 

‘ good servants and mechanicks, for servants and me- 
‘ chanicks; and those of the lowest race, for those 
* of the lowest; 

69. ‘ But any person whatever, who has positive 
t knowledge of transactions in the private apartments 
‘ of a house, or in a forest, or at a time of death, 

‘ may give evidence between the parties : 

70. ‘ On failure of witnesses duly qualified, evidence 
‘ may m such cases be given by a woman, by a 
‘ child, or by an aged man, by a pupil, by a kins- 
‘ man, by a slave, or by a hired servant ; 

71. ‘ Yet of children, of old men, and of the dis- 
^ eased, who are all apt to speak untruly, the judge 
‘ must consider the testimony as weak ; and much 
‘ more, that of men with disordered minds : 

72. ‘ In all cases of violence, of theft and adultery, 

‘ of defamation and assault, he must not examine too 
‘ strictly the competence of witnesses. 


73. ‘ If 
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73. * If there be contradictory evidence, let the CH 

king decide by the plurality of credible witnesses ; ^ 

if equality in number, by superiority in virtue ; if 
parity in virtue, by the testimony of such twice-bom 
men, as have best performed publick duties. 

74. * Evidence of what has been seen, or of what 
has been heard, as slander and the like, given by 
those who saw or heard it, is admissible; and a 
witness, who speaks truth in those cases, neither de- 
viates from virtue nor loses his wealth : 

75. ‘ But a witness, who knowingly says any thing, 
before an assembly of good men, different from what 
he had seen or heard, shall fall headlong, after death, 
into a region of horrour, and be debarred from hea- 
ven. 

76. ‘ When a man sees or hears any thing, without 
being then called upon to attest it, yet, if he be 
afterwards examined as a witness, he must declare 
it, exactly as it was seen, and as it was heard. 

77. ‘ One man, untainted with covetousness and 
other vices, may in some cases be the sole witness, 
and will have more weight than many women, be- 
cause female understandings are apt to waver; or 
than many other men, who have been tarnished with 
crimes. 

78. ‘ What witnesses declare naturally, or without 
bias, must be received on trials ; but what they im- 
properly say, from some unnatural bent, is inappHca- 
ble to the purposes of justice. 

2 H 


79. * The 
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CHAP. 79. ‘ The witnesses being assembled in the middle 
‘ of the court-room, in the presence of the plaintiff 
‘ and the defendant, let the judge examine them, after 
‘ having addressed them all together in the following 
‘ manner : 

80. “ What ye know to have been transacted in the 
‘ matter before us, between the parties reciprocally, 
‘ declare at large and with truth ; for your evidence 
‘ in this cause is required.” 

81. ‘ A witness, who gives testimony with truth, 
‘ shall attain exalted seats of beatitude above, and the 
‘ highest fame here below : such testimony is revered 
‘ by Bhahma' himself ; 

82. ‘ The witness who speaks falsely, shall be fast 
‘ bound tender xuater, in the snaky cords of Varuna, 
‘ and be wholly deprived of power to escape torment 
‘ during a hundred transmigrations: let mankind, there- 
‘ fore, give no false testimony. 

83. ‘ By truth is a witness cleared from sin ; by truth 
Vis justice advanced: truth must, therefore, be spoken 
‘ by witnesses of every class. 

84. ‘ The soul itself is its own witness ; the soul it- 
‘ self is its own refuge ; offend not thy conscious soul, 
‘the supreme internal witness of men ! 

85. ‘ The sinful have said in their hearts : “ None 

sees us. Yes ; the gods distinctly see them ; and 

‘ so does the spirit within their breasts. 

86. ‘ The guardian deities of the .firmament, of the 

‘ earth. 
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earth, of the waters, of the human heart, of the ch 

moon, of the sun, and of fire, of punishment after ^ 
‘ death, of the winds, of night, of both twilights, 

‘ and of justice, perfectly know the state of all spirits 
‘ clothed 'svith bodies. 

87. ‘ In the forenoon let the judge, being purified, 

‘ severally call on the twice-born, being purified also, 

‘ to declare the truth, m the presence of some image, 

‘ a symbol of the divinity, and of Brahmens, while the 
‘ witnesses turn their faces either to the north or to 
‘ the east. 

88. ‘ To a Brdhmen he must begin with saying, 

‘ “ Declare;” to a Cskatriya, with saying, “ Declare 

‘ the truth;” to a Vaisya, with comparing perjury to 

‘ the crime of stealing kine, grain, or gold ; to a 
‘ S'ddra, with comparing it in some or all of the follow- 
* ing sentences, to every crime that men can commit 

89. ‘ “ Whatever places of torture have been pre- 
‘ pared for the slayer of a piiest, for the murderer 
‘ of a woman or of a child, for the injurer of a 

‘ friend, and for an ungrateful man, those places are ■ 

‘ ordained for a witness who gives false evidence. 

90. ‘ “ The fruit of every virtuous act, which thou 

‘ hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall de- 

‘ part from thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech 

‘ from the truth. 

91. * “ O friend to virtue, that supreme spirit which 
‘ thou believest one and the same with thyself, re- 

2 H 2 ‘ sides 
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:hap, ‘ sides in thy bosom perpetually, and is an all-know- 
‘ ing inspector of thy goodness or of thy wickedness. 

‘ If thou beest not at variance, by speaking 
‘ falsely, with Yama, or the subduer of all : with Vai- 
‘ vasWata, or the punisher, with that great divinity 
‘ who dwells in thy breast, go not on a pilgrimage 
‘ to the river Gangh, nor to the plains of Guru, for 
‘ thou hast no need of expiation. 

93. ‘ “ Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and 

‘ thirst, and deprived of sight, shall the man, who 

‘ gives false evidence, go with a potsherd to beg 

‘ food at the door of his enemy. 

94. ' “ Headlong, in utter darkness, shah the impious 
‘ ^etch tumble into hell, who, being interrogated in 

' ‘ a judicial inquiry, answers one question falsely. 

95. ^ “ He, who in a court of justice gives an imper- 

‘ feet account of any transaction, or asserts a fact of 

‘ which he was no eye-mtness, shall receive pain 
‘ instead of pleasure, and resemble a man, who eats 
‘ fish with eagerness and swallows the sharp bones. 

96. ‘ “ The gods are acquainted with no better mor- 
‘ tal in this world, than the man, of whom the intel- 
‘ ligent spirit, which pervades his body, has no dis- 
‘ trust, when he prepares to give evidence. 

97. * ‘‘ Hear, honest man, from a just enumeration 
‘ in order, how many kinsmen, in evidence of dif- 
ferent sorts, a false witness kills, or incurs the guilt 

* of killing : 


98. ‘ “ He 
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98. ‘ ‘‘ He kills five by false testimony concerning 

cattle in general ; he kills ten by false testimony 

• concerning kine ; he kills a hundred by false evi- 
‘ dence concerning horses ; and a thousand by false 
‘ evidence concerning the human race : 

99. ‘ “ By speaking falsely in a cause concerning 
‘ gold, he kills the born and the unborn; by speak- 

• ing falsely concerning land, he kills every thing ani- 
‘ mated-, beware then of speaking falsely in a cause 
‘ concerning land ! 

100. ‘ ‘‘ The sages have held false evidence concem- 
‘ ing water, and the possession or enjoyment of wo- 
^ men, equal to false evidence concerning land ; and 
‘ it is equally criminal in causes concerning pearls 
‘ and other precious things formed in water, and con- 
‘ cerning all things made of stone. 

101. ‘ “ Marking well all the murders which are com- 
‘ prehended in the crime of perjury, declare thou the 
‘ whole truth with precision, it was heard, and as 
‘ it was seen by thee.” 

102. ‘ Brahmens, who tend herds of cattle, who 
‘ trade, who practise mechanical arts, who profess 
‘ dancing and singing, who are hired servants or 
‘ usurers, let the judge exhort and examine as if they 
‘ were Siidras. 

103. ‘ In some cases, a giver of false evidence from 
‘ a pious motive, even though he know the truth, shall 
‘ not lose a seat in heaven: such evidence wise men 
‘ call the speech of the gods. 


CH.J 

VI 


104. ‘ Whenever 
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:hap. 104. ‘ Wlienever the death of a man, who had not 
vm. i been a grievous offender, either of the servile, the 
‘ commercial, the military, or the sacerdotal class, 

‘ would be occasioned by true evidence, from the known 
‘ i'igour of the king, even though the fault arose from 
‘ in’advertence or errour, falsehood may J)e spoken ; it 
' is even preferable to truth. 

105. ' Such witnesses must offer, as oblations to 
‘ Sabaswati', cakes of rice and milk addressed to the 
‘ goddess of speech ; and thus will they fully expiate 
‘ that venial sin of benevolent falsehood : 

106. ' Or such a witness may pour clarified butter 
' into the holy fire, according to the sacred rule, 

‘ hallowing it with the texts called ciishmdndd, or with 
' those which relate to Varuna, beginning with ud; 

‘ or with the three texts appropriated to the water- 
‘ gods. 

107. ‘ A MAN who labom-s not under illness, yet 
' comes not to give evidence in cases of loans and 
‘ the like, within three fortnights after due summons, 

‘ shall take upon himself the whole debt, and pay a. 

‘ tenth part of it as a fine to the king. 

108. ‘ The witness, who has given evidence, and 
‘ to whom, within seven days after, a misfortune hap- 
‘ pens from disease, fire, or the death of a kinsman, 

‘ shall be condemned to pay the debt and a fine. 

109. ‘ In cases, where no witness can be had, be- 
‘ tween two parties opposing each other, the judge 

' may 
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may acquire a knowledge of the truth by the oath cha 
of the parties; or if he cannot otherwise perfectly 
ascertain it. 

110. ‘ By the seven gresd Mshis, and by the deities 
themselves, have oaths been taken, for the purpose 
of judicial proof ; and even Vasisht’ha, being accused 
by Yiswa'mitra of murder, took an oath before the 
Idng Suda'man, son of Piyavana, 

111. ‘ Let no man of sense take an oath in vain, 

that is, not in a court of justice, on a trifling oc- 
casion; for the man, who takes an oath in vain, 

shall be punished in this life and in the next: 

112. ‘ To women, however, at a time of dalliance, 

or on a proposal of marriage, in the case of grass 

or fruit eaten by a cow, of wood taken for a sacri- 

fice, or of a promise made for the preservation of 
a J^r&hmen, it is no deadly sin to take a light oath. 

113. ‘ Let the judge cause a priest to swear by his 
veracity ; a soldier, by his horse, or elephant, and 
his weapons; a merchant, by his kine, grain, and 
gold; a mechanick or servile man, by imprecating 
on his own head, if he speak falsely, all possible 
crimes; 

114. ‘ Or, on great occasions, let him cause the party 
to hold fire, or to dive under water, or severally to 
touch the heads of his children and wife : 

116. ‘ He, whom the blazing fire bums not, whom 
the water soon forces not up, or who meets with no 

' * speedy 
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3AP. « speedy misfortune, must be held veracious in his 
‘ testimony on oath. 

116. ‘ Of the sage Vatsa, whom his younger half- 
‘ brother formerly attacked, as the son of a servile 
‘ woman, the fire, which pervades the world, burned 
‘ not even a hair, by reason of his perfect veracity. 

117. ‘ Whenever false evidence has been given in 
' any suit, the king must reverse the judgment ; and 
‘ whatever has been done, must be considered as 
‘ undone. 

118. ^ Evidence, given from covetousness, from dis- 
‘ traction of mind, from terrour, from fiiendship, from 
^ lust, from wrath, fi-om ignorance, and from inatten- 
‘ tion, must be held invalid. 

119. ‘ The distinctions of punishment for a false wit- 
‘ ness, from either of those motives, I will propound 
‘ fully and in order : 

120. ‘ If he speak falsely through covetousness, he 
‘ shall be fined a thousand punas ; if through distrac- 
‘ tion of mind, two hundred and fifty, or the lowest 
‘ amercement -, if through terrour, two mean amerce- 
‘ mentsj if through friendship, four times the lowest; 

121. ‘ If through lust, ten times the lowest amerce- 
‘ ment; if through wrath, three times the next, or 
‘ middlemost; if through ignorance, two hundred com- 
‘ plete; if through inattention, a hundred only. 

122. ‘ X/eamed men have specified these punish- 

* ments. 
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< merits, which were ordained by sage legislators for CH-^ 
‘ perjured witnesses, with a view to prevent a failure 
‘ of justice and to restrain iniquity. 

123. ‘ Let a just prince banish men of the three 
‘ lower classes, if they give false evidence, having first 
‘ levied the fine; but a Brahmen let him only Danish. 

124- ‘ Menu, son of the Self-existent, has nan-ed ten 
‘ places of punishment, which are appropriated to the 
‘ three lower classes; but a Brdhmen must depart 
‘ from the realm unhurt in any one of them : 

125. ‘ The part of generation, the belly, the tongue, 

* the two hands, and, fifthly, the two feet, the eye, 

‘ the nose, both ears, the property, and, in a capital 
‘ case, the whole body. 

126. ‘ Let the king, having considered and ascer- 
‘ tained the frequency of a similar offence, the place 
‘ and time, the ability of the criminal to pay or suffer, 

‘ and the crime itself, cause punishment to fall on those 
‘ alone, who deserve it. 

127. ‘ Unjust punishment destroys reputation during 
‘ life, and fame after death ; it even obstructs, in the 
‘ next life, the path to heaven: unjust punishment, 

‘ therefore, let the king by all means avoid. 

128. ‘ A king, who inflicts punishment on such as 
‘ deserve it not, and inflicts no punishment on such 
‘ as deserve it, brings infamy on himself, while he 
‘ lives, and shall sink, when he dies, to a region of 
‘ torment. 

2i 


129. ‘ First, 
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Ap. 129. ‘ First, let him punish by gentle admonition; 
tii- ‘ afterwards, by harsh reproof ; thirdly, by deprivation 
‘ of property; after that, by corporal pain: 

130. ‘ But, when even by corporal punishment he 
‘ cannot restrain such offenders, let him apply to them 
‘ aU the four modes with rigour. 

131. ‘ Those names of copper, silver, and gold 
‘ weights, which are commonly used among men, for 
‘ the purpose of worldly business, I will now compre- 
‘ hensiveiy explain. 

132. ‘ The very small mote, which may be discerned 
‘ in a sun-beam passing through a lattice, is the least 
‘ visible quantity, and men call it a tTomrinu : 

133. ‘ Eight of those trasarinm are supposed equal 
‘ in weight to one minute poppy-seed; three of those 
‘ seeds are equal to one black mustard-seed; and 
‘ three of those last, to a white mustard-seed: 

134. ‘ Sir white mustard-seeds are equal to a mid- 
‘ dle-sized barley-corn ; three such barley-corns to one 
‘ raetich, or seed of the Gunjh; five radices of gold 
‘ are one miska, and sixteen such mdshas, one su- 
‘ vema; 

135. ‘ Four mvernas make a pala; ten palas, a dka- 
‘ Tana ; but two ractichs of silver, weighed together, 

‘ are considered as one mdskaca; 

136. ‘ Sixteen of those mdshaeas are a silver dharana, 

or but a carsha, or eighty raetiehs of cop- 

* per, is called a pana or cdrshdpana. 


‘ 137. ‘ Ten 
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137. ‘ Ten dharanas of silver are known by tbe name 
^ of a safamdna; and the weight of four suvernas has 
‘ also the appellation of a nishca. 

138. ‘ Now two hundred and fifty are de- 

‘ dared to be the first or lowest amercement; five 
^ hundred of them are considered as the mean; and 

* a thousand, as the highest. 

139. ‘ A DEBT being admitted by the defendant, he 
‘ must pay five in the hundred, as a fine io the king; 
‘ but, if it be denied and proved, twice as much: 
^ this law was enacted by Menu. 

140. ^ A LENDER of money may take, in addition 
' to his capital, the interest allowed by Vasisht’ha, 
‘ that is, an eightieth part of a hundred, or one and a 
‘ quarter, by the month, if he have a pledge ; 

141. ‘ Or, if he have no pledge, he may take two 

• in the hundred by the month, remembering the duty 
‘ of good men : for, by thus taking two in the hun- 
‘ dred, he becomes not a sinner for gain. 

142. ‘ He may thus take ia proportion to the risk, 
' and in the direct order of the classes, two in the 
‘ hundred frow a priest, three from a soldier, four 
‘ from a merchant, and five/rom a meehanick or servile 
‘ man, but never more, as interest by the month. 

143. ‘ If he take a beneficial pledge, or a pledge 

to be used for his profit, he must have no other in- 

‘ terest on the loan ; nor, after a gieat length of 

2 I 2 ‘ time. 


CHAP. 

VIII. 
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iP. ‘ tiiu©, oT when the pToJits have awounted to the debt, 
‘ can he give or sell such a pledge, though he may 
‘ assign it in pledge to another. 

144. ‘ A pledge to he kept only must not be used 
‘ by force, that is, against consent : the pawnee so 
^ using it must give up his whole interest, or must 
‘ satisfy the pawner, if it be spoiled or worn out, by 
‘ paying him the original price of it , otherwise, he 
‘ commits a theft of the pawn. 

145. ‘ Neither a pledge without limit, nor a de~ 
‘ posit, are lost to the owner by lapse of time : they 
‘ are both recoverable, though they have long re- 

mained with the bailee. 

146. ‘ A milch cow, a camel, a riding-horse, a bull 
‘ or other beast, which has been sent to be tamed for 
‘ labour, and other things used with friendly assent, 

‘ are not lost by length of tinne to the owner. 

147. ‘ In general, whatever chattel the owner sees 
‘ enjoyed by others for ten years, while, though pre- 
‘ sent, he says nothing, that chattel he shall not 
‘ recover: 

148. ‘ If he be neither an idiot, nor an infant under 
‘ the full age of fifteen years, and if the chattel be 
' adversely possessed in a place where he may see 
‘ it, his property in it is extinct by law, and the 
‘ adverse possessor shall keep it. 

149. / A pledge, a boundary of land, the property 
‘ of an infant, a deposit either open, or in a chest 

‘ sealed. 
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sealed, female slaves, the wealth of a king, and 
of a learned are not lost in consequence 

of adverse enjoyment. 

150. ‘ The fool, who secretly uses a pledge without, 
though not against j the assent of the owner, shall give 
up half of his interest, as a compensation for such 
use. 

151. ‘ Interest on money, received at once, not 
month hy months or day hy day^ as it ought, must 
never be more than enough to double the debt, that 
is, more than the amount of the principal paid at the 
same time : on grain, on fruit, on wool or hair, on 
beasts of burden, lent to be paid in the same kind of 
equal value, it must not be more than enough to 
make the debt quintuple. 

152. ‘ Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate, and 
different from the preceding rule, is invalid ; and the 
wise call it an usurious way <f lending: the lender 
is entitled at most to five in the hundred. 

153. ‘ Let no lender for a month, or for twa or 

three months, at a certain receive such inte- 

rest beyond the year; nor any interest, which is 
unapproved ; nor interest upon interest hy previous 
agreement ; nor monthly interest exceeding in time 
the amount of the principal; nor interest exacted 
fix)m a debtor, as the price of the risk, when there \ 
is no publiek danger or distress; nor immoderate 
profits from a |dedge to be used by way of interest. 

154 ‘ He, 
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154. •' He, who cannot pay the debt at the Jixed 
‘ time, and wishes to renew the contract, may renew 
‘ it in writing, with the creditor’s assent, if he pay all 
‘ the interest then due ; 

155. ‘ But if, hy some miavoidnhle accident, he can- 
‘ not pay the whole interest, he may insert as prin- 
‘ cipal in the renewed contract so much of the inte- 
‘ rest accrued as he ought to pay. 

156. ‘A lender at interest on the risk of safe car- 
‘ riage, who has agreed on the place and time, shall 
* not receive such interest, if by accident the good.s 
‘ are not carried to the place, or within the time . 

157. ‘ Whatever interest, or price of ike risk, shall 
‘ be settled between the parties, by men well acquainted 
‘ with sea-voyages or journies by land, with times 
‘ and with places, such interest shall have legal force. 

158. The man, who becomes surety for the appear- 
‘ ance of a debtor in this world, and produces him 
‘ not, shall pay the debt out of his own property ; 

159. ‘ But money, due by a surety, or idly promised 
■ to musidam awd actresses, or lost at play, or due 

for spirituous liquors, or what remains unpaid of a 
fine or toll, the son of the surety or debtor shall not 
hi general be obliged to pay : 

160. ‘ Such is the rale in cases of a surety for ap- 
pearance or good behaviour I hxitfxi a surety for pay- 
ment should die, the judge may compel even his 
heirs to discharge the debt. 

161. ‘ On 
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161. ‘ On what account then is it, that, after the CH 
’ death of a surety other than for payment, the ere- 

* ditor may in one case demand the debt of the heir, 

‘ all the affairs of the deceased being known and 

proved ? 

162. ‘ If the surety had received money from the 
‘ debtor, and had enough to pay the debt, the son 
‘ of him, who so received it, shall discharge the debt 
‘ out of his inherited property ; this is a sacred ordi- 
‘ nance. 

163. ‘ A contract made by a person intoxicated or 
‘ insane, or grievously disordered, or wholly depen- 
‘ dent, by an infant or a decrepit old man, or in the 
‘‘ name of another by a person without authority, is 
‘ utterly null. 

164. ‘ That plaint can have no effect, though it may 
‘ be supported by evidence, which contains a cause 
‘ of action mconsistent with positive law or with set- 
‘ tied usage. 

165. ‘ When the judge discovers a fraudulent pledge 
‘ or sale, a fraudulent gift and acceptance, or in what- 

* ever other case he detects fraud, let him annul the 
‘ whole transaction. 

166. ‘ If the debtor be dead, and if the money bor* 

‘ rowed was expended for the use of his family, it 
‘ must be paid by that family, divided or undivided, 

‘ out of their own estate. 

167. ‘ Shoidd even a slave make a contract in the 

‘ name 
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SAP. ‘ Tianie of his ahsont Master for the behoof of the 
‘ family, that master, whether in his own country or 
‘ abroad, shall not rescind it. 

168. ‘ What is given by force to a 7nan who cannot 
‘ accept it legally, what is by force enjoyed, by force 
‘ caused to be wiitten, and all other things done by 
‘ force or against free consent. Menu has pronounced 
‘ void. 

169. ‘ Three are troubled by means of others, name- 
‘ ly, witnesses, sureties, and inspectors of causes, and 
‘ four collect wealth slowly, with benefit to others, a 
‘ Br&hmen, a money-lender, a merchant, and a king. 

170. ‘ Let no king, how indigent soever, take any 
‘thing which ought not to be taken; nor let him, 

‘ how wealthy soever, decline taking that which he 
‘ ought to take, be it ever so small : 

171. ‘ By taking what ought not to be taken, and 
‘ by refusing what ought to be received, the king be- 
‘ trays his own weakness, and is lost both in this 
‘ world and in the next ; 

172. ‘ But by taking his due, by administering jus- 
‘ tice, and by protecting the weak, the king augments 
‘ his own force, and is exalted in the next world and 
‘ in this. 

173. ‘ Therefore, let the king, like Yama, resigning 
‘ what may be pleasing or impleasing to himself, live 
‘by the strict rules of Yama, his anger being repress - 
‘ ed, and his organs kept in subjection. 

174. ‘ That 
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174. ‘ That evil-minded king, who, through infatua- 
‘ tion, decides causes with injustice, his enemies, 
‘ through the disaffection of his people^ quickly reduce 
‘ to a state of dependence; 

175. ‘ But him, who subduing both lust and wrath, 
‘ examines causes with justice, his people naturally 
‘ seek, as rivers the ocean. 

176. ‘ The debtor, who complains before the king, 
‘ that his creditor has recovered the debt by his own 
‘ legal act, as before-mentioned, shall be compelled by 

the king to pay a quarter of the sxnn as a fine, and 
‘ the creditor shall be left in possession of his own. 

177. ‘ Even by personal labour shall the debtor pay 
‘ what is adjudged, if he be of the same class with 
‘ the creditor, or of a lower ; but a debtor of a higher 
‘ class must pay it according to his income by little 
‘ and little. 

178. ‘ By this system of rules let the king decide, 
‘ with equal justice^ all disputes between men oppo- 
‘ sing each other, having ascertained the truth by 
‘ evidence or the oaths of the parties. 

179. ‘ A SENSIBLE man should make a deposit with 
‘ some person ©f high birth, and of good morals, well 
‘ acquainted with law, habitually veracious, having a 
‘ large family, wealthy and venerable. 

180. ‘ Whatever thing, and in whatever manner, a 
‘ person shall deposit in the hands of another, the 
‘ same thing, and in the same manner, ought to be 

2 k received 
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‘ received back by the owner : as the delivery was, 
‘ so must be the receipt, 

161. ‘ He, who restores not to the depositor, on his 
' request, what has been deposited, may first be tried 
‘ by the judge in the following manner, the depositor 
‘ himself being absent. 

182. ‘ On failure of witnesses, let the judge actually 
' deposit gold, or precious things, with the defendant, 
* by the ai-tful contrivance of spies, who have passed 
‘ the age of childhood, apd whose persons are en- 
‘ gaging: 

183. ‘ Should the defendant restore that deposit in 
‘ the maimer and shape, in which it was bailed by the 
‘ spies, there is nothing in his hands, for which others 
‘ can justly accuse him ; 

184. ‘ But if he restore not the gold, or precious 
' things, as he ought, to those emissaries, let him be 
' apprehended and compelled to pay the value of both 
‘ deposits : this Is a settled rule. 

185. ‘ A deposit, whether sealed up or pot, should 
vnever be redelivered, while the depositor is alive, to 
‘ his heir apparent or presumptive : both sorts ' of de- 
‘ posits, indeed, are extinct, or cannot be demanded by 
‘ the heir, if the depositor die, in that case; but not, 

' unless he die, for, should the heir apparent keep them, 

‘ the' depositor himself may sue the bailee ; 

186. ‘ But, if a depositary by his own free act shall 
' deliver a deposit to the heir of a deceased bailor, 

‘he 
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‘ he must not be harassed ivith claims of a similar 
‘ kind, either by the king, or by that heir : 

187. ‘ And, if shnilar claims be made, the king must 
‘ decide the questions after friendly admonition, with- 
‘ out having recourse to artifice; for, the honest dis- 
‘ position of the man being proved, the judge must 
‘ proceed with mildness. 

188. ‘ Such is the mode of ascertaining the right 

in all these cases of a deposit : in the case of a 

‘ deposit sealed up, the bailee shall incur no censure 
‘ on the redelivery, unless be have altered the seal or 
‘ taken out something. 

189. ‘ If a deposit be seized by thieves, or destroyed 
‘ by vermine, or washed away by water, or consumed 
‘ by fire, the bailee shall not be obliged to make it 
‘ good, unless he took part of it for himself. 

190. ‘ The defendant, who denies a deposit, and the 

‘ plaintiff, who asserts it, let the king try by all sorts 

of expedients, and by the modes of ordeal pre- 

‘ scribed in the VMa. 

191. ‘ He who restores not a thing really deposited, 

‘ and he, who demands what he never bailed, shall both, 

‘ for a second offence, be punished as thieves, if gold, 

‘ pearls, or the like he demanded; or, in the case of a 
‘ triflmg demand, shall pay a fine equal to the value 
‘ of the thing claimed : 

192. ^ For the first offence, the king should compel 

2 K 2 ‘ a frau- 
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CHAP. a fraudulent depositary, without any distinction be- 
VIII. j tween a deposit under seal or open, to pay a fine 
‘ equal to its value. 

193. ^ That man, who, by false pretences, gets into 

‘ h’s hands the goods of another, shall, together with • 
" his accenaplices, be punished by various degrees of 
■' whipping or mutilation, or even by death. 

194. ‘ Megularly, a deposit should be produced, the 
‘ same in kind and quantity as it was bailed, by the 
" same and to the same person, by whom and from 
‘ whom it was received, and before the same com- 
‘ pany who were witnesses to the deposit: he who pro- 
‘ duces it in a different manner, ought to be fined; 

195. ‘ But a thing, privately deposited, should be 
' privately restored by and to the person, by and 
‘ from whom it was received: as the bailment ivas, 

‘ so should he the delivery, accordinsr to a rule in the 
‘ V^da. 

196. ‘ Thus let the king decide causes concerning 
‘ a deposit, or a friendly loan for use, without show- 
‘ ing rigour to the depositary. 

197. ‘ Him, who sells the property of another man, 

‘ without the assent of the owner, the judge shall 
‘ not admit as a competent witness, but shall treat 
‘ as a thief, who pretends that he has committed no 
‘ theft : 

198. ^ If, indeed, he be a near kinsman of the 

‘owner. 
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' owner, he shall be fined six hundred panas; but, 

‘ if he be neither his kinsman nor a claimant under 

‘ him, he commits an offence equal to larceny. 

199. ‘ A gift or sale, thus made by any other than 

‘ the true owner, must, by a settled rule, be con- 

‘ sidered, in judicial proceedings, as not made. 

200. ■ Where occupation for a time shall be proved, 
‘ but no sort of title shall appear, the sale cannoi he 
‘ supported : title, not occupation, is essential to its 
‘ support,- and this rule also is fixed. 

201. ‘ He, who has received a chattel, by purchase 
‘ in open market, before a number of men, justly ac- 
‘ quires the absolute property, by having paid the 
‘ price of it, if he can produce the vendor ; 

202. ‘ But, if the vendor be not producible, and the 
‘ vendee prove the publick sale, the latter must be dis- 
‘ missed by the king without punishment ; and the 
‘ former owner, who lost the chattel, may take it 
‘ back on paying the vendee half its value. 

^3. ‘ One commodity, mixed with another, shall 
‘ never be sold as unmixed ; nor a bad commodity 
‘ as good; nor less than agreed on ; nor any thing kept 
‘ at a distance or concealed, lest some defect in it 
‘ should be discovered. 

204. ‘ If, after one damsel has been shown, another 
‘ be offered to the bridegroom, who had purchased 
‘ leave to marry her from her next kinsman, he may 

‘ become 
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CHAP. « become the husband of both for the same price ; 
' ‘ this law Menu ordained. 

205. ' The kinsman, who gives a damsel in mar- 
‘ riage, having first openly told her blemishes, wdiether 
‘ she be insane, or disordered with elephantiasis, or 
'■ defiled by connexion with a man, shall suffer no 
‘ punishment. 

206. ‘ If an officiating priest, actually engaged in 
‘ a sacrifice, abandon his work, a share only, in pro- 
‘ portion to his work done, shall be given to him 
‘ by his partners in the business, out of their common. 

' m ■ 

207. ‘ But, if he discontinue his work without fraud, 
‘ after the time of giving the sacrificial fees, he may 

take his full share, and cause what remains to be 

• performed by another priest. 

208. ‘ Where, on the performance of solemn rites, 

‘ a specifick fee is ordained for each part of them, 

‘ shall lie alone, who performs that part, receive the 

• fee, or shall all the priests take the perquisites 
‘ jointly ? 

209. At some holy rites, let the reader of the Ya- 
" jurveda take the car, and the Brahmd, or superin- 
tending priest, the horse ; or, 07i another occasio7i, 

‘ let the reader of the Eigveda take the horse, and 
the chanter of the Sdmaveda receive the carriage, in 
which the purchased materials of the sacrifice had 
‘ been brought. 


210. ‘ A him- 
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210. ‘ JL hundred cows being distributahle among six- 
‘ teen priests, tlie four chief, or first set, are entitled 
^ to near half, or forty-eight ; the next four, to half 
• of that number; the third set, to a third part of 
^ it ; and the fourth set, to a quarter : 

211. ‘ According to this rule, or in proportion to 

‘ the work, must allotments of shares be given to men 

‘ here below, who, though in conjunction, perform their 
‘ several parts of the business. 

212. ‘ Should money or goods be given, or promised 
‘ as a gift, by one man to another, who asks it for 
' some religious act, the gift shall be void, if that 
' act be not afterwards performed : 

213. ‘ If the money be delivered, and the receiver, 
‘ through pride or avarice, refuse in that case to re- 
‘ turn it, he shall be fined one surerna hj the king, 

as a punishment for his theft. 

214. ‘ Such, as here declared; is the rule ordained 

‘ for withdrawing what has been given : I will, next, 

^ propound the law for non-payment of wages. 

215. ‘ That hired servant or workman, who, not 
‘ from any disorder but from indolence, fails to per- 
‘ form his work according to his agreement, shall be 
‘ fined eight racticas, and his wages or hire shall not 
‘ be paid. 

216. ‘ But, if he be really ill, and, when restored 
‘ to health, shall perform Ms work according to his 

‘ original 
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:hap. ‘ original bargain, he shall receive his pay even for a 
vnr. 4 ygjy . 

. 217. ‘ Yet, whether he be sick or well, if the work 
‘ stipulated be not performed hy another for him or hy 
‘ himself his whole wages are forfeited, though the 
" work want but a little of being complete. 

218. ‘ This is the general rule concerning work un- 
‘ dertaken for wages or hire : next, I will fully declare 
‘ the law concerning such men as break their pro- 
‘ mises. 

219. ‘ The man, among the traders and other inha- 
‘ bitants of a town or district, who breaks a promise 
‘ through avarice, though he had taken an oath to 
‘ perform it, let the king banish from his realm : 

220. ‘ Or, according to circumstances, let the judge, 
‘ having arrested the promise-breaker, condemn him 
‘ to pay six nishcns, or four suvernas, or one satamdna 
‘ of silver, or all three if he deserve such a fine. 

221. ‘ Among all citizens, and in all classes, let a 
‘ just king observe this rule for imposing fines on men, 
‘ who shall break their engagements. 

222. ' A MAN, who has bought or sold any thing in 
‘ this world, that has a fixed price, and is not perish- 
‘ able, as land or metals, and wishes to rescind the 
‘ contract, may give or take back such a thing within 
‘ ten days ; 

223. ‘ But, after ten days, he shall neither give nor 

‘ take 
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‘ take it back; the giver or the taker, eoccept by con- CHA 

sent, shall be fined by the king six hundred panas. ^ 

224. ‘ The king himself shall take a fine of ninety* 

^ six panas from him, who gives a blemished girl in 
‘ 'marriage for a reward, without avowing her blemish ; 

225. ‘ But the man, who, through malignity, says 
‘ of a damsel, that she is no virgin, shall be fined a 
•' hundred panas, if he cannot prove her defilement. 

226. ‘ The holy nuptial texts are applied solely to 
‘ virgins, and no where on earth to girls, who have lost 

their virginity; since those women are in general 
‘ excluded from legal ceremonies : 

227. ‘ The nuptial texts are a certain rule in regard 
‘ to wedlock, and the bridal contract is known by 
‘ the learned to be complete and irrevocable on the 
‘ seventh step of the married pair, hand in hand, after 
‘ those texts have been pronounced. 

228. ‘ By this law, in all business whatever here 
^ below, must the judge confine, within the path of 
‘ rectitude, a person inclined to rescind his contract of 
‘ sale and purchase. 

229. ‘ I NOW will decide exactly, according to prm- 
‘ ciples of law, the contests usu^ly arising from the 
‘ fault of such as own herds of cattle, and of such 
‘ as are hired to keep them. 

230. ‘ By day the blame falls on the herdsman ; by 
‘ night on the owner, if the cattle he fed and kept in 

2 L ‘ his 
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:hap. ‘ his own house; but, if the place of their food and 
‘ custody be different, the keeper incurs the blame. 

231. ‘ That hired servant whose wages are paid 
‘ with milk, may, with the assent of the owner, milk 
‘ the best co%v out of ten: such are the wages of 
‘ herdsmen, unless they be paid in a different mode. 

232. ‘ The herdsman himself shall make good the 
‘ loss of a beast, wiiich through his want of due care 
‘ has strayed, has been destroyed by reptiles, or kil- 
‘ led by dogs, or has died by falling into a pit ; 

233 ‘ But he shall not be compelled to make it 
‘ good, when robbers have carried it away, if, after 
‘ fresh proclamation and pursuit, he give notice to his 
‘ master in a proper place and season. 

234. ‘ When cattle die, let him carry to his master 
‘ their ears, their hides, their tails, the skin below 
‘ their navels, their tendons, and the liquor exuding 
‘ from their foreheads : let him also point out their 
‘ limbs, 

235. ‘ A flock of goats or of sheep being attacked 

by wolves, and the keeper not going /o repel the 

‘ attack, he shall be responsible for every one of 
‘ them, which a wolf shall violently kill; 

236. ‘ But, if any one of them, while they graze 
‘ together near a wood, and the shepherd keeps them 
‘ in order, shall be suddenly killed by a wolf spring- 
‘ ing on it, he shall not in that case be responsible. 

237. ‘ On 
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' 237. ‘ On all sides of a village or small toMTi, let chai 
‘ a space be left for pasture, in breadth either four 
• hundred cubits, or three casts of a large stick: and 
‘ thrice that space found a city or considerable 
‘ town : 

238. ‘ Within that pasture ground, if cattle do any 
‘ damage to grain in a field uninclosed with a hedge, 

‘ the king shall not punish the herdsman. 

239. ‘ Let the owner of the field enclose it with a 

hedge of thorny plants^ over which a camel could 

‘ not look; and let him stop every gap. through 
' which a dog or a boar could thrust his head. 

240. ‘ Should cattle, attended by a herdsman, do 
‘ mischief near a highway, in an enclosed field or 
‘ near the village, he shall be fined a hundred punas; 

‘ but against cattle which have no keeper, let the 
‘ owner of the field secure it. 

241. ‘ In other fields, the owner of cattle doing mis- 
‘ chief shall be fined one puna and a quarter: but, 

‘ in all places, the value of the damaged grain must 
‘ be paid: such is the fixed rule concerning a hus- 
‘ bandman. 

242. ‘ For damage by a cow before ten days have 
‘ passed since her calving, by bulls kept for impreg- 
‘ nation, and by cattle consecrated to the deity, 

‘ whether attended or unattended, Menu has ordained 
‘ no fine. 

243. ‘ If land be injured, by the fault of the farmer 

2 L 2 ‘ himself 
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HAP. ‘ himself, us if he fails to sow it in due time, he shall 
vnr. £ ije fined ten times as much as the king's share of 
^ the crop, that might otherivise have heeii raised ; but 
‘ only five times as much, if it was the fault of his 
‘ servants without his knowledge. 

244. ‘ These rules let a just prince observe in all 
‘ cases of transgression by masters, their cattle, and 
‘ their herdsmen. 

245. • If a contest arise between two villages, or 
‘ landholders, concerning a boundary, let the king, or 
‘ his Judge ascertain the limits in the month of 
‘ Jyaisht'ha, when the landmarks are seen more dis- 
‘ tinctly. 

246. ^ fVhe7i boundaries first are esfahlisked, let strong 
' trees be planted on them, Vatas, Pippalus, Paldsas, 

‘ Sdbnalis, Salas or Tdlas ; or such trees (Jike the Udum- 
‘ bara or Vajradru) as abound in milk; 

247. ‘ Or clustering shrubs, or Venus of dijfferent 
‘ sorts, or Saj^ii -trees,, and creepers, or Saras, and 
‘ clumps of Cuhjacas: and mounds of earth should be 
‘ raised on them, so that the landmark may not 
‘ easily perish ; 

248. ‘ Lakes and wells, pools and streams, ought 
‘ also to be made on the common limits, and tem- 

pies dedicated to the gods. 

249. ‘ The persons concerned, reflecting on the per- 
‘ petual trespasses committed by men here below 

through 
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' through ignorance of boundaries, should cause other 

• landmarks to be concealed under ground: 

250. Large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, 
‘ bran, ashes, potsherds, diied cow-dung, bricks and 
‘ tiles, charcoal, pebbles, and sand, 

251. ' And substances of all sorts, which the earth 
‘ corrodes not even in a long time, should be placed 
‘ m jars not appearing above gromid on the common 

• boundary. 

252. ‘ By such marks, or by the course of a stream, 

• and long continued possession, the judge may ascer- 
‘ tain the limit between the lands of two parties in 
‘ litigation. 

253. ‘ Should there be a doubt, even on the in- 
‘ speetion of those marks, recourse must be had, for 

the decision of such a contest, to the declarations 
^ of witnesses. 

254. ‘ Those witnesses must be examined coneern- 
‘ ing the landmarks, in the presence of all the towns- 
‘ men or villagers, or of both the contending parties: 

255. ‘ What the witnesses, thus assembled and in- 
‘ terrogated, shall positively declare concerning the 
‘ limits, must be recorded in writing, together with 
‘ all their names. 

256. ^ Let them, putting earth on their heads, weai*- 
‘ ing chaplets of red flowers and clad in red mantles, 

‘ be sworn by the reward of all their several good 

‘ actions, 
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‘ actions, to give correct evidence concerning the metes 
‘ and bounds. 

257. ‘ Veracious witnesses, who give evidence as 
‘ the law requires, are absolved from their sins; but 
‘ such, as give it unjustly, shall each be fined two 
‘ hundred punas. 

258. ‘ If there be no witnesses, let four mon, who 
‘ dwell on all the four sides of the two villages, make 

• a decision concerning the boundary, being duly pre- 
‘ pared, like the witnesses, in the presence of the 

• king. 

259. ‘ If there be no such neighbours on all sides, 
‘ nor any men, whose ancestors had lived there since 

• the villages were built, nor other inhabitants of 
‘ tovms, who can give evidence on the limits, the 
‘ judge must examine the following men, who inhabit 
■ the woods ; 

260. ‘ Hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishers, diggers 
‘ for roots, catchers of snakes, gleaners, and other 
‘ foresters : 

261. ‘ According to their declaration, when they are 

• duly examined, let the king with precision order 
‘ landmarks to be fixed on the boundary line between 
‘ the two villages.- 

262. ‘ As to the bounds of arable fields, wells or 
‘ pools, gardens and houses, the testimony of next 
‘ neighbours on every side must be considered as the 
‘ best means of decision : 

263. Should 
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263. ‘ Should the neighbours say any thing untrue, 
when two men dispute about a landmai-k, the king 
shall make each of those witnesses pay the middle- 
most of the three usual amercements. 

264. ‘ He, who, by means of intimidation, shall pos- 
sess himself of a house, a pool, a field, or a garden, 
shall be fined five hundred punas; but only two 
hundred, if he trespassed through ignorance of the 
right. 

265. ‘ .If the boundary cannot be otherwise ascer- 
tained, let the king, knowing what is just, that is, 
without partiality, and consulting the future benefit 
of both parties, make a bound-line between their 
lands : this is a settled law. 

266. ‘ Thus has the rule been propounded for deci- 
sions concerning landmarks : I, next, will declare the 
law concerning defamatory words. 

267. ‘ A SOLDIER, defaming a priest, shall be fined 
a hundred jjanas ; a merchant, thus offending, an 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred; but, for such 
an offence, a mechanick or seiwile man shall be 
whipped. 

268. ‘ A priest shall be fined fifty, ^ if he slander a 
soldier; twenty-five, if a merchant; and twelve, if he 
slander a man of the servile class. 

269. ‘ For abusing one of the same class, a twice- 
born man shall be fined only twelve; but for ribal- 

‘ diy 

See Note on Book YIII. verse 268. 
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HAP. ‘ (jj.y iiot to be Uttered, even that and every fine shall 
‘ be doubled. 

270 . ' A once-boin man, who insults the twice-born 
‘ with gross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit ; 
‘ for he sprang from the lowest part of Brahma'^ : 

271. • If he mention their names and classes %vith 
' contumely, as if he say “ Oh DeVadaTta, thou 
‘ refuse of Brahmens,” an iron style, ten fingers long, 
“ shall be thrust red hot into his mouth. 

272. ‘ Should he, through pride, give instruction to 
‘ priests concerning their duty, let the king order 
‘ some hot oil to be dropped into his mouth and his 
‘ ear. 

273. ‘ He, who falsely denies, through insolence, the 
• sacred knowledge, the country, the class, or the 
‘ corporeal investiture of a man equal in rank, shall 
‘ be compelled to pay a fine of two hundred punas. 

274 . ^ If a man call another blind with one eye, or 
‘ lame, or defective in any similar way, he shall pay 
" the small fine of one pana, even though he speak 
‘ truth. 

275 . ‘ He shall be fined a hundred, who defames 
‘ his mother, his- father, his wife, his brother, his son, 

‘ or his preceptor; and he, who gives not his precep- 
‘ tor the way. 

276. ‘ For mwi'wflr abuse by a priest and a soldier, 

' this fine must be imposed by a learned king; the 

‘ lowest 
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' lowest amercement on tlie priest, and the middle- chap. 

■ most on the soldier. viii. 

277. ‘ Such exactly, as hefirre-menaoned, must be 

■ the punishment of a merchant and a mechanick, in 
‘ respect of their several classes, except the slitting 
‘ of the tongue : this is a fixed rule of punishment. 

278. ‘ Thus fully has the law been declared for the 
‘ punishment of defamatory speech : I will, next, pro- 
‘ pound the established law concerning assault and 
^ battery. 

279. With whatever member a low-born man shall 
‘ assault or hurt a superiour, even that member of 
‘ his must be slit, or cut more or less in proportion to 
‘ the injury : this is an ordinance of Menu. 

280. ‘ He, who raises his hand or a stalf against ano- 
‘ ther, shall have his hand cut ; and he, who kicks 

another in wrath, shall have an incision made in his 
‘ foot. 

281. ‘ A man of the lowest class, who shall inso- 
‘ lently place himself on the same seat with one of 
‘ the highest, shall either be banished with a mark 
‘ on his hinder parts, or the king shall cause a gash 
‘ to be made on his buttock : 

282. ‘ Should he spit on him through pride, the 
‘ king shall order both his lips to be gashed ; should 
‘ he urine on him, his penis; should he break wind 

‘ against him, his anus. | 

283. ‘ If he seize the Brdllmen by the locks, or by 

2 m ' 
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‘ the feet, or by the beard, or by the throat, or by 
‘ the scrotum, let the king without hesitation cause 
‘ incisions to be made in his hands. 

284. ‘ If any man scratch ttie skin of his equal in 
' class, or fetch blood from him, he shall be fined a 
^ hundred panas; if he wound a muscle, six nishcas ; 
‘ but, if he break a bone, let him be instantly ba- 
‘ nished. 

285. ‘ According to the use and value of all gi*eat 
‘ trees, must a fine be set for injuring them : this is 
• an established rule. 

286. ■ If a blow, attended with much pain, be given 
‘ either to human creatures or cattle, the king shall 
‘ inflict on the striker a punishment as heavy as the 
‘ presumed suffering. 

287- ‘ In all cases of hurting a limb, wounding, or 
‘ fetching blood, the assailant shall pay the expence 
‘ of a perfect cure ; or, on his failure, both full da- 
‘ mages and a fine to the same amount. 

288. ‘ He, who injures the goods of another, whe- 
‘ ther acquainted or unacquainted with the owner of 
‘ them, shall give satisfaction to the owner, and pay 
‘ a fine to the king equal to the damage. 

289. ‘ If injury be done to leather or to leathern 
‘ bags, or to utensils made of wood or clay, the fine 
‘ shall be five times their value. 

290. ‘ The wise reckon ten occasions, in regard to 

‘ a carriage 
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‘ a carriage, its driver, and its owner, on which the 
‘ fine is remitted ; on other occasions a fine is ordained 
‘ by law : 

291. ‘ The nose-cord or bridle being cut, by some 
‘ accident without negligence, or the yoke being snap- 
‘ ped, on a sudden overturn, or running against any 
‘ thing without fault, the axle being broken, or the 
‘ wheel cracked ; 

292. ‘ On the breaking of the thongs, of the halter, 

‘ or of the reins, and when the driver has called aloud 
^ to make way, on these occasions has Menu declared 
‘ that no fine shaU be set: 

293. ‘ But, where a carriage has been overturned 
‘ by the unskilfulness of the driver, there, in the 
‘ case of any hurt, the master shall be fined two 
‘ hundred panas. 

294. ‘ If the driver be skilful, hut negligent, the 
‘ driver alone shall be fined; and those in the carriage 
‘ shall be fined each a hundred, if the driver be 
‘ clearly unskilful. 

295. ‘ Should a driver, being met in the way by 
‘ another carriage or by cattle, kill any animal by his 
‘ negligence, a fine shall, without doubt, be imposed 
‘ by the following rule': 

296. ‘ For killing a man, a fine, equal to that for 
* theft, shall be instantly set ; half that amount, for 
‘ large brute animals, as for a buU or cow, an eie- 

‘ phant, a camel, or a horse; 

2 m 2 297 . ‘ For 
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297. ‘ For killing very young cattle, the fine shall 
‘ be two hundred joawfw; and fifty, for elegant qua- 
‘ drupeds or beautiful birds, as antelopes, parrots, and 
‘ the like; 

298. ‘ For an ass, a goat, or a sheep, the fine 
‘ must be five silver mdshas; and one mdsha, for kil- 
‘ ling a dog or a boar. 

299. ‘ A WIFE, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a 
‘ younger whole brother, may be corrected, when they 
‘ commit faults, with a rope or the small shoot of 
‘ a cane; 

300. ‘ But on the back part only of their bodies, 

‘ and not on a noble part by any means : he who 
‘ strikes them otherwise than by this rale, incurs the 
‘ guilt, or shall pay the fine, of a thief. 

301. ‘ This law - of assault and battery has been 
‘ completely declared : 1 proceed to declare the rule 
‘ for the settled punishment Of theft. 

302. ‘ In restraining thieves and robbers, let the 
‘ king use extreme diligence; since, by restraining 
‘ thieves and robbers, his fame and his domain are 
‘ increased. 

303. ‘ Constantly, no doubt, is that king to be ho- 
‘ noured, who bestows exemption from fear ; since he 
‘ performs, as it were, a perpetual sacrifice, giving 

exemption from fear as a constant sacrificial present. 

304. ‘ A sixth part of the reward for virtuous deeds, 

‘ performed 
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• performed by the whole people, belongs to the chap. 
‘ king, who protects them; but, if he protect them vm. 

‘ not, a sixth part of their iniquity lights on him. 

305. ‘ Of the reward for what every subject reads 
‘ in the VMa, for what he sacrifices, for what he 
‘ gives in charity, for wnat he performs in worship, 

‘ the king justly takes a sixth part in consequence 
‘ of protection- 

306. ‘ A king, who acts with justice in defending 

* all creatures, and slays only those, who ought to 
‘ be slain, performs, as it were, each day a sacrifice 
‘ with a hundred thousand gifts; 

307. ‘ But a king, who gives no such protection, 

‘ yet receives taxes in kind or in value, market 

‘ duties and tolls, the small daily presents for his 
‘ household, and fines for offences, falls directly on 
‘ his death to a region of horrour. 

308. ‘ That king, who gives no protection, yet takes 
‘ a sixth part of the grain as his revenue, wise men 
‘ have considered as a prince, who draws to him the 

‘ foulness of all his people. j 

309. ‘ Be it Jknown, that a monarch, who pays no 
‘ regard to the scriptures, who denies a future state, 

‘ who acts with rapacity, wUo protects not his people, 

‘ yet swallows up their possessions, will sink low | 

‘ indeed after death, 

310. ‘ With great care and by three methods let 

‘him I 
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‘ him restrain the mijust ; by imprisonment, by con- 
‘ finement in fetters, and by various kinds of corporal 
•' punishment ; 

311. ‘ Since, by restraining the bad, and by en- 
‘ couraging the good, kings are perpetually made pure, 
‘ as the tmce-born are purified by sacrificing. 

312. " A KING, who seeks benefit to his own soul, 
‘ must always forgive parties litigant, children, old 
■ men, and sick persons, who inveigh against him: 

313. ^ He, who forgives persons in pain, when they 
‘ abuse him, shall on that account be exalted in 
‘ heaven ; but he, who excuses them not, through the 
‘ pride of dominion, shall for that reason sink into 
‘ hell.. 

314. ‘ The stealer of gold from a priest must run 
‘ hastily to the king, with loosened hair, proclaiming 
‘ the theft, and adding: “ Thus have I sinned; 
‘ punish me.” 

315. ‘ He must bear on his shoulder a pestle of stone, 

‘ or a club of d hadira-wood.^ or a javelin pointed at 
‘ both ends, or an iron mace : 

316. ‘ Whether the king strike him with it, or dis- 
‘ miss him unhurt, the thief is then absolved from 
‘ the crime; but the king, if he punish him not, shall 
‘ incur the guilt of the thief. 

^\7. ‘ The killer of a priest, or destroyer of an 
' embryo, casts his guilt on the willing eater of his 

* provisions ; 
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i provisions ; an adulterous wife, on her negligent 
‘ husband; a bad scholar and sacrificer, on their 
‘ ignorant preceptor; and a thief, on the forgiving 
‘ prince: 

. 318. ‘ But men, who have committed offences, and 
‘ have received from kings the punishment due to them, 

‘ go pure to heaven, and become as clear as those 
‘ who have done well. 

319. ‘ He, who steals the rope or the water-pot 
• from a well, and he, who breaks down a cistern, 

‘ shall be fined a mdsha of gold ; and that, which 
‘ he has taken or injured^ he must restore to its 
‘ former condition. 

320. ‘ Corporal punishment shall be inflicted on him, 

‘ who steals more than ten cumhhas of grain (a cum- 
^ bha is twenty drdnas, and a drdna, two hundred 
‘ polos') : for less he must be fined eleven times as 
‘ much, and shall pay to the owner the amount of 
‘ his property. 

321. ‘ So shall corporal punishment be inflicted for 
‘ stealing commodities usually sold by weight, or 
‘ more than a hundred head of cattle, or gold, or 
‘ silver, or costly apparel: 

322. ‘ For stealing more than fifty polos, it is enact- 
- ed that a hand shall be amputated : for less, the 
‘ king shall set a fine eleven times as much as the 
‘ value. 
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lAP. 323. ‘ For stealing men of high birth, and women 
' above all, and the most precious gems, as diamonds 
‘ or rubies, the thief deserves capital punishment. 

324. ‘ For stealing large beasts, weapons, or me- 

‘ dicines, let the king inflict adequate punishment,^ 
‘ considering the time and the act. 

325. ‘ For taking kine belonging to priests, and 
‘ boring their nostrils, or for stealing their other 
‘ cattle, the ofiFender shall instantly lose half of one 
‘ foot. 

326. ‘ For stealing thread, raw cotton, materials to 
‘ ihake spirituous liquor, cow-dung, molasses, curds, 

‘ milk, butter-milk, water, or grass, 

327. ‘ Large canes, baskets of canes, salt of every 
‘ kind, earthen pots, clay or ashes, 

328. ‘ Fish, birds, oil, or clarified butter, £esh-meat, 

‘ honey, or any thing, as leather, horn, or ivory, that 
‘ came from a beast, 

329. ‘ Or other things not precious, or spirituous 
‘ liquors, rice dressed with clarified butter, or other 
‘ messes of boiled rice, the fine must be twice the 
‘ value of the commodity stolen. 

330. ‘ For stealing as much as a man can carry of 

flowers, green com, shrubs, creepers, small trees, 

‘ or other vegetables, enclosed by a hedge, the fine 
' shall be five ofr gold or silver ; 

331. ‘ But for com, pot-herbs, roots, and fruit, un- 

‘ enclosed 
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* enclosed by a fence, the fine is an hundred panas, 

* if there be no sort of relation between the taker 
‘ and the owner; or half a hundred, if there be such 
‘ relation. 

332. ^ If the taking be violent, and in the sight of 
^ the owner, it is robbery* if privately in his absence, 
‘ it is only theft ; and it is considered as theft, when 
‘ a man, having received any thing, refuses to give 
‘ it back. 

333. ‘ On him, who steals the before-mentioned 
' things, when they are prepared for use, let the 
‘ king set the lowest amercement of the three; and 
‘ the same on him, who steals only fire from the 
‘ temple. 

334. ‘ With whatever limb a thief commits the of- 
‘ fence by any means in this world, as if he break a 
‘ wall with his hand or his foot, even that limb shall 
‘ the king amputate, for the prevention of a similar 
‘ crime. 

335. ‘ Neither a father, nor a preceptor, nor a 
‘ friend, nor a mother, nor a wife, nor a son, nor 
‘ a domestick priest, must be left unpunished by the 
‘ king, if they adhere not with firmness to their 
' duty. 

336. ‘ Where another man of lower birth would 
‘ be fined one pana, the king shall be fined a thou- 
‘ sand, and he shall give the fine to the priests, or 
^ cast it into the river; this is a sacred rule. 

2n 337. VBut 
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337. ‘ But the fine of a Sudra for theft shall be 
‘ eight-fold; that of a Vaisya, sixteen-fold; that of a 
‘ Cshatriya, two and thirty-fold. 

338. ‘ That of a Brahmen, four and sixty-fold; or a 
‘ hundred-fold complete, or even twice four and 
‘ sixty-fold; each of them knowing the nature of his 
^ offence. 

339. ‘ The taking of roots and fruit from a large 
‘ tree, in a field or a forest unenclosed, or of wood 
‘ for a sacrificial fire, or of grass to be eaten by 
‘ cows, Menu has pronounced no theft. 

340. ' A PRIEST who willingly receives any thing, 

‘ either for sacrificing or for instructing, from the 
‘ hand of a man who had taken what the owner had 
‘ not given, shall be punished even as the thief. 

341. ‘ A twice-born man, who is travelling, and 
‘ whose provisions are scanty, shall not be fined, for 
‘ taking only two sugar canes, or two esculent roots, 

' from the field of another man. 

342. ‘ He, who ties the unbomid, or looses the 
‘ bound, cattle of another, and he, who takes a slave, a 
‘ horse, or a carriage without permission, shall be 
‘ punished as for theft. 

343. ‘ A king, who by enforcing these laws restrains 
men from committing theft, acquires in this world 

' fame, and, in the next, beatitude. 

344. ‘ Let not the king, who ardently desires a 

‘ seat 
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' seat with Indea, and wishes for glory, which no- 
' thing can change or diminish, endure for a moment 
‘ the man, who has committed atrocious violence, as 
' hy robbery, arson, of homicide. 

345. ‘ He, who commits great violence, must be con- 
' sidered as a more grievous offender than a defamer, 
‘ a thief, or a striker with a stalf : 

346. ‘ That king, who endures a man convicted of 
‘ such atrocity, quickly goes to perdition, and incurs 
^ publick hate. 

347. ‘ Neither on account of friendship, iior for the 
‘ sake of great lucre, shall the king dismiss the per- 
‘ petrators of violent acts, who spread terrour among 
‘ all creatures. 

348. ‘ The twice-born may take arms, when their 
‘ duty is obstructed by force ; and when, in some 
‘ evil time, a disaster has befallen the twice-born 
‘ classes ; 

349. ‘ And in their own defence ; and in a war for 
‘ just cause; and in defence cf a woman or a priest : 

‘ he, who kills justly, commits no crime. 

350. ‘ Let a man, wdthout hesitation, slay another, 

‘ if he cannot otherwise escape, who assails him with 
‘ intent to murder, whether young or old, or his pre- 
‘ ceptor, or a JBrdhmen deeply versed in the scrip- 
‘ ture. 

351. ‘ By killing an assassin, who attempts to kill, 

2 N 2 ‘ whether 
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:hap. • whether in publick or in private, no crime is com- 
‘ mitted by the slayer : fury recoils upon fury 

352. ‘ Men, who commit overt-acts of adulterous in- 
‘ clinations for the wives of others, let the king 
‘ banish from his realm, having punished them with 
‘ such bodily marks, as excite aversion; 

353. ‘ Since adultery causes, to the general ruin, 
‘ a mixture of classes among men : thence arises viola- 

tion of duties ; and thence is the root of felicity 
‘ quite destroyed. 

354. ‘ A man before noted for such an offence, who 
‘ converses in secret with the wife of another, shall 
‘ pay the first of the three usual amercements ; 

355. ‘ But a man, not before noted, who thus con- 
‘ verses with her for some reasonable cause, shall 
‘ pay no fine ; sinpe in him there is no transgression 

356. ‘ He, who talks with the wife of another man 
‘ at a place of pilgrimage, in a forest or a grove, or 
‘ at the confluence of rivers, incurs the guilt of an 
‘ adulterous inclination ; 

357. ‘ To send her flowers or perfumes, to sport 

and jest with her, to touch her apparel and orna- 

‘ ments, to sit with her on the same couch, are held 
‘ adulterous acts on his part ; 

358. ‘To touch a married woman on her hr easts or 
‘ any o/Aer place, which ought not to be touched, or, 

‘ being 
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’■ being touched unbecomingly by her, to bear it com- chap 
‘ placently, are adulterous acts with mutual assent. 

359. ‘ A man of the servile class, who commits 
‘ actual adultery with the wife of a priest, ought to 
‘ suffer death ; the wives, indeed, of all the four 
‘ classes must ever be most especially guarded. 

360. ' Mendicants, encomiasts, men prepared for a 
‘ sacrifice, and cooks and other artisans, are not pro- 
‘ hibited from speaking to married wmmen. 

361. ‘ Let no man converse, after he has been for- 
‘ bidden, with the wives of others : he, who thus con- 
‘ verses, after a husband or father has forbidden him, 

‘ shall pay a fine of one surer na. ■ 

362. ‘ These laws relate not to the wives of publick 
‘ dancers or singers, or of such base men, as live by 
‘ intrigues of their wives; men, who either carry 
• women to others, or, lying concealed at home, per- 
' mit them to hold a culpable intercourse: 

363. ‘ Yet he, who has a private connexion with such 
*■ women, or ■svith servant-girls kept by one master, or 
‘ with female anchorets o/ an heretical religion, shall 
‘ be compelled to pay a small fine. 

364. ‘ He, who vitiates a damsel without her con- 

‘ sent, shall suffer corporal punishment instantly ; but j 
‘ he, who enjoys a willing damsel, shall not be cor- 
‘ porally punished, if his class be the same ^vith hers. 

365. ‘ From a girl, who makes advances to a man 
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HAP. ‘ of a high class, let not the king take the smallest 
‘ fine ; but her, Avho first addresses a low man, let him 
‘ constrain to live in her house well guarded. 

366. ‘ A low man, who makes love to a damsel of 
‘ high birth, ought to be punished corporally ; but he, 
‘ who addresses a maid of equal rank, shall give the 
' nuptial present and marry her, if her father please. 

367. ‘ Of the man, who through insolence forcibly 
‘ contaminates a damsel, let the king instantly order 
‘ two fingers to be amputated, and condemn him to 
‘ pay a fine of six hundred punas : 

368. t A man of equal rank, who defiles a consenting 
* damsel, shall not have his fingers amputated, but 
‘ shall pay a fine of two hundred punas, to restrain 
^ him from a repetition of his offence. 

369. ‘ A damsel, polluting another damsel, must be 

fined two hundred yanas, pay the double value of 

‘ her nuptial present, and receive ten lashes with a 
‘ whip j 

370. ‘ But a woman, polluting a damsel, shall have 
‘ her head instantly shaved, and two of her fingers 
‘ chopped off ; and shall ride, mounted on an ass, 

‘ through the puhlick street. 

371. ‘ Should a wife proud of her family and the 
‘ great qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the 
‘ duty, which she owes to her lord, let the king con- 
‘ demn her to be devoured by dogs in a place much 
‘frequented; 


372. ‘ And 
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372 . And let him place the adulterer on an iron 
‘ bed well heated, under which the executioners shall 
‘ throw logs continually, till the sinful wretch he 
‘ there burned death. 

373. ‘ Of a man once convicted, and a year after 
‘ guilty of the same crime, the fine must be doubled ; 

‘ so it must, if he be connected with the daughter of 
‘ an outcast or with a Chdnddlt woman. 

374. ‘ A inechanick or servile man, having an adul- 
• terous connexion with a woman of a twice-born class, 

‘ whether guarded at home or unguarded, shall thus 
‘ be punished: if she was unguarded, he shall lose the 
‘ part offending, and his whole substance ; if guarded, 

‘ and a priestess, every thing, even his life. 

375. ‘ For adultery with a guarded priestess, a mer- 

chant shall forfeit all his wealth after imprisonment 

‘ for a year ; a soldier shall be fined a thousand pa~ 

‘ nas, and be shaved with the urine of an'Uss: 

376. ‘ But, if a merchant or soldier commit adul- 
‘ tery with a woman of tlie sacerdotal class, whom 
‘ her husband guards not at home, the king shall only 
‘ fine the merchant five hundred, and the soldier a 
‘ thousand : 

377 . ‘ Both of them, however, if they commit that 
^ offence with a priestess not only guarded but eminent 
' good qualities, shall be punished like men of the 
‘ servile class, or be burned in a fii'e of dry grass or 
‘ reeds. 

378 ‘ A Brahmen, 
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AP. 373 ‘ ^ Brdhmm, who carnally knows a guarded 
‘ wouiaii without her free will, must be %ied a thou- 
‘ sand panas ; but only five hundred if lie knew her 
‘ with her free consent. 

379. ‘ Ignominious tonsure is ordained, instead of 
‘ capital punishment, for an adulterer of the priestly 
‘ class, where the punishment of other classes may 
‘ extend to loss of life. 

380. ‘ Never shall the king slay a Brahmen, though 
‘ convicted of all possible crimes : let him banish the 
‘ offender from his realm, but with all his property 
‘ secure, and his body uniiurt ; 

381. ‘ No greater crime is known on earth than 
‘ slaying a Brdhmen ; and the king, therefore, must 
‘ not even form in his mind an idea of killing a priest. 

382. ‘ If a merchant converse criminally with a 
‘ guarded woman of the military, or a soldier with 
‘ one of the mercantile class, they both deserve the 
‘ same punishment as in the case of a priestess un- 
‘ guarded : 

383. ‘ But a Brahmen, who shall commit adultery 
‘ with a guarded woman of those two classes, must 
‘ be fined a thousand pana^ ; and, for the like offence 
' with a guarded woman of the servile class, the fine 
‘ of a soldier or a merchant shall be also one thou- 
‘ sand. 

384. ‘ For adultery with a woman of the military 
‘ class, if unguarded, the fine of a merchant is five 

‘ hundred ; 
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‘ hundred ; but a soldier, for the converse of that of- 
' fence, must be shaved with urine, or pay the fine 
‘ just mentioned. 

385. ‘ A priest sbaii pay five hundred panas if he 
‘ connect himself criminally with an unguarded woman 
‘ of the military, commercial, or servile class; and a 
‘ thousand, for such a connexion with a woman of a vile 
‘ mixed breed. 

386. ‘ That king, in whose realm lives no thief, no 
‘ adulterer, no defamer, no man guilty of atrocious 
" violence, and no committer of assaults, attains the 
‘ mansion of Sack a. 

387. ‘ By suppressing those five in bis dominion, he 
‘ gains royalty paramount over men of the same kingly 
‘ rank, and spreads his fame through the world. 

388. ‘ The sacrificer, who forsakes the officiating 
‘ priest, and the officiating priest, who abandons the 
‘ sacrificer, each being able to do his work, and guilty 
‘ of no grievous offence, must each be fined a hundred 

panas. 

389. ‘ A mother, a father, a wife, and a son shall 
‘ not be forsaken: he, who forsakes either of them, 
' unless guilty of a deadly sin, shall pay six hundred 
‘ panas as a fine to the king. 

390. ‘ Let not a prince, who seeks the good of his 
‘ own soul, hastily and alone pronounce the law, on 
‘ a dispute concerning any legal observance, among 
‘ twice-born men in their several orders , 

2o 
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iP. 391. ‘ But let him, after giving them due honour 
I- ‘ according to their merit, and, at first, having soothed 
' them by mildness, apprise them of their duty with 
‘ the assistance of Brahmens. 

392. ‘ The priest, who gives an entertainment to 
‘ twenty men of the three first classes, without invit- 
‘ ing his next neighbour, and his neighbour next but 
^ one, if both be worthy of an invitation, shall be 
‘ fined one mdsha of silver. 

393. ‘ A Brahmen of deep learning in the Veda who 
‘ invites not another Brahmen, both learned and vir- 
‘ tuous, to an entertainment giveti on some occasion re- 
‘ lating to his wealth, as the marriage of his child, 
‘ and the like, shall be made to pay him twice the 

value of the i-epast, and be fined a mdsha of gold. 

394. ‘ Nettuer a blind man, nor an idiot, nor a 
‘ cripple, nor a man full seventy years old, nor one 
• who confers great benefits on priests of eminent 
‘ learning, shall be compelled by any king to pay 
‘ taxes. 

395. ‘ Let the king always do honour to a learned 
‘ theologian, to a man either sick or grieved, to a 
‘ little child, to an aged or indigent man, to a man 
‘ of exalted birth, and to a man of distinguished 
‘ virtue. 

396. ‘ Let a washerman wash the clothes of his em- 
‘ jo/oym- by IM^ and little, or piece hy piece, and 
y not hastily, on a smooth board of (Sd/wa/?-wood : let 

Vhim 
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‘ him never mix the clothes of one person with the ^^ap. 
‘ clothes of another, nor suffer any but the owner to 
‘ wear them. 

397. *' Lj 5T a weaver, who has received ten palm oi 
‘ cotton-thread, give them bacli increased to eleven 
‘ by the rice-water and the like used in weaving : he, 

‘ who does otherwise, shall pay a fine of twelve panas. 

398. ‘ As men versed in cases of tolls, and acqnaint- 
‘ ed with all marketable commodities, shall establish 
‘ the price of saleable things, let the king take a 
' twentieth part of the profit on sales at that price. 

399. ‘ Of the trader, who, through avarice, exports 
‘ commodities, of which the king justly claims the 
' pre-emption, or on which he has laid an embargo, 

‘ let the sovereign confiscate the whole property. 

400. ‘ Any seller or buyer, who fraudulently passes 
‘ by the toll-office at night or any other improper time, 

‘ or who makes a false enumeration of the articles 
‘ bought, shall be fined eight times as much as their 
‘ value. 

401. ‘ Let the king establish rules for the sale and 
‘ purchase of all marketable things, having duly con- 
‘ sidered whence they come, if imported; md, if ew- 
‘ ported, whither they must be sent ; how long they 
‘ have been kept; what may be gained by them; and 
‘ what has been expended on them. 

402. ‘ Once in five nights, or at the close of every 
half month, according to the nature of the comma- 

2 o 2 ‘ dities, 
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‘ dities, let the king make a regulation for market 
‘ prices in the presence of those experienced, men : 

403. ‘ Let all weights and measures be well ascer- 
‘ tained by him ; and once in six months let him re- 
‘ examine them. 

404. ‘ The toll at a ferry is one pana for an empty 
‘ cart; half a panel, for a man with a load; a quarter, 
< for a beast used in agriculture, or for a woman ; 
‘ and an eighth, for ah unloaded man. 

405. ‘ Waggons, filled with goods packed up, shall 
‘ pay toll in proportion to their value; but for empty 
‘ vessels and bags, and for poor men ill-apparelled, a 
‘ very small toll shall be demanded. 

406. ‘ For a long passage, the freight must be pro- 
‘ portioned to places and times; but this must be 
‘ understood of passages up and down rivers : at sea 
‘ there can be no settled freight. 

407. ‘ A woman, who has been two months preg- 
‘ nant, a religious beggar, a forester in the third 
‘ order, and Brdhmens, ivko are students in theology, 
‘ shall not be obliged to pay toll for their passage. 

408. / Whatever shall be broken in a boat, by the 
‘ fault of the boatmen, shall be made good by those 
‘ men collectively, each paying his portion. 

409. ‘ This rule, ordained for such as pass rivers 
‘ in boats, relates to the culpable neglect of boat- 
‘ men on the water: in the case of inevitable acci- 
‘ dent, there can be no damages recovered. 

410. ‘ The 
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4J0. ‘ The king should order each man of the mer- CHAI 
‘ cantile class to practise trade, or money-lending, or 
‘ agriculture and attendance on cattle; and each man 
‘ of the servile class to act in the service of the 
‘ twice-born. 

411. ‘ Both him of the militarj^ and him of the 
' commercial class, if distressed for a livelihood, let 
‘ some wealthy Brdhmen support, obliging them with- 
‘ out harshness to discharge their several duties. 

412. ‘ A Brahmen, who, by his power and through 
avarice, shall cause twice -born men, girt with the 
sacrificial thread, to perform servile acts, such as 
washing his feet, without their consent, shall be fined 
by the king six hundred pancw ; 

413. ‘ But a man of the servile class whether 
‘ bought or unbought, he may compel to perform 
‘ servile duty; because such a man was created by 
‘ the Self-existent for the purpose of serving Brah- 
‘ mens : 

414. ‘ A Stidra, though emancipated by his master, 

‘ is not released from a state of servitude ; for of a 
‘ state, which is natural to him, by whom can he be 
‘ divested ? 

415. ‘ There are servants of seven sorts ; one made 
V captive under a standard or in battle, one main- 
‘ tained in consideration of service, one bom of a 
‘ female slave in the house, one sold, or given, or 

‘ inherited 
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inherited from ancestors, and one enslaved by way 
' of punishment 07i his inability to 'pay a large fine. 

416. ‘ Three persons, a wife, a son, and a slave, 

are declared by law to have in general no wealth 

‘ exclusively their own : the wealth, which they may 
‘ earn, is regular ly acquired for the man, to whom they 
‘ belong. 

417. ‘ A Brahmen may seize without hesitation, if 
‘ he be distressed for a subsistence, the goods of his 

slave; for, as that slave can have no property, 

‘ his master may take his goods. 

418. ‘ With vigilant care should the king exert him- 
‘ self in compelling merchants and mechanicks to 
‘ perforin their respective duties ; for, when such men 
‘ swerve from their duty, they throw this world into 
‘ confusion. 

419. ‘ Day by day must the king, though engaged 
‘ in forensic k business, consider the great objects of 
‘ publick measures, and inquire into the state of his 
‘ carriages, elephants, horses, and cars, his constant 
‘ revenues and necessaiy expences, his mines of pre- 
‘ cious metals or gems, and his treasury: 

420. ‘ Thus, bringing to a conclusion all these 
V weighty affairs, and removing from his realm and 
‘ from himself every taint of sin, a king reaches the 
' supreme path of beatitude;’ 


CHAP. 
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On the same ; and on the Commercial and Servile Classes. 


1. ‘ I NOW will propound the immemorial duties of 
man and woman, who must both remain firm in the 
legal path, whether united or separated. 

2. ‘ Day and night must women be held by their 
protectors in a state of dependence; but in lawful 
and innocent recreations, though rather addicted to 
them, they may be left at their own disposal. 

3. ‘ Their fathers protect them in childhood; 
their husbands protect them in youth ; their sons 
protect them in age : a woman is never fit for in- 
dependence. 

4. ‘ Reprehensible is the father, who gives not his 
daughter in marriage at the proper time ; and the 
husband, who approaches not his wife in due season ; 
reprehensible also is the son, wlio protects not his 
mother after the death of her lord. 

5. ‘ Women must, above all, be restrained from the 
smallest illicit gratification ; for, not being thus re- 
strained, they bring sorrow on both families • 

6. ‘ Let husbands consider this as the supreme law 
ordained for all classes; and let them, how weak 

‘soever. 
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‘ soever, diligently keep their wives under lawful re- 
‘ strictions ; 

7 . ‘ For he who preserves his wife from vice, pre- 
‘ serves his offspring from suspicion of bastardy, his 
‘ ancient usages from neglect, his family from disgrace, 
‘ himself from anguish, and his duty from violation. 

8. ‘ The husband, after conception by his wife, be - 
‘ comes himself an embryo, and is born a second 
‘ time here below; for which reason the wife is called 
‘ jdyd, since by her fJAyate) he is bom again: 

9. ‘ Now the wife brings forth a son endued with 
‘ similar qualities to those of the father; so that, 
‘ with a view to an excellent offspring, he must vi- 
‘ gilantly guard his wife. 

10. ‘ No man, indeed, can wholly restrain women 
‘ by violent measures ; but, by these expedients, they 
‘ may be restrained : 

11. ‘ Let the husband keep his wife employed in 
‘ the collection and expenditure of wealth, in purifi- 
‘ cation and female duty, in the preparation of daily 
‘ food, and the superintendence of household uten- 
‘ sils. 

12. ‘ By confinement at home, even under affec- 
‘ tionate and observant guardians, they are not se- 
‘ cure; but those women are truly secure, who are 
‘ guarded by their own good inclinations. 

13. ‘ Drinking spirituous liquor, associating with 

‘ evil 
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‘ evil persons, absence from her husband, rambling chj 
^ abroad, unseasonable sleep, and dwelling in the 
‘ house of another, are six faults which bring infamy 
‘ on a married woman: 

. 14. ‘ Such women examine not beauty, nor pay at- 

‘ tention to age ; whether their lover he handsome or 
‘ ugly, they think it is enough that he is a man, and 
‘ pursue their pleasures. 

15. ‘ Through their passion for men, their mutable 
‘ temper, their want of settled affection, and their per- 
‘ verse nature (let them be guarded in this world 
‘ ever so well), they soon become alienated from their 
‘ husbands. 

16. ‘ Yet should their- husbands be diligently care- 
‘ ful in guarding them; though they well know the 
‘ disposition, with which the lord of creation formed 
‘ them : 

17. ‘ Menu allotted to such women a love of their 
‘ bed, of their seat, and of ornament, impure appe- 
‘ tites, wrath, weak flexibility, desire of mischief, 

‘ and bad conduct. 

18. ‘ Women have no business with the texts of the 
‘ Veda ; thus is the law fully settled : having, therefore, 

‘ no evidence of lata, and no kmwledge of expiatory 
‘ texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood 
‘ itself; and this is a fixed rule. 

19. ‘ To this effect many texts, which may show 

2 p ‘ their 
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‘ their true disposition, are chanted in the VHas: hear 
‘ now their expiation for sin. 

20. ‘ “ That pure blood which my mother defiled 
‘ by adulterous desire, frequenting the houses of other 
‘ men, and violating her duty to her lord, that blood 
‘ may my father purify!” Such is the tenour of the 
‘ holy text, which her son, who knows her guilt, must 
‘ pronounce for her ; 

21. ‘ ^nd this expiation has been declared for every 
‘ unbecoming thought, which enters her mind, con- 
‘ cerning infidelity to her husband; since that is the 
‘ beginning of adultery. 

22. ‘ Whatever be the qualities of the man, with 
‘ whom a woman is united by lawful marriage, such 
‘ qualities even she assumes; like a river united with 
‘ the sea. 

23. ‘ Acshama'la', a woman of the lowest birth, 

‘ being thus united to Vasisht’ha, and Sa'rangi', being 
‘ united to Mandapa^la, were entitled to very high 
‘ honour: 

24. ‘ These, and other females of low birth, have 
‘ attained eminence in this world by the respective 
‘ good qualities of their lords. 

25. ‘ Thus has the law, ever pure, been propounded 
‘ for the civil conduct of men and women : hear, next, 

‘ the laws concerning children, by obedience to which 
‘ may happiness be attained in this and the future 
VHfe. 


26. ‘ When 
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• 26. ‘ When good women, united with husbands in cha 

* expectation of progeny, eminently fortunate and wor- 
‘ thy of reverence, irradiate the houses of their lords, 

‘ between them and goddesses of abundance there 
‘ is no diversity whatever. 

» 

27. ‘ The production of children, the nurture of 
‘ them, when produced, and the daily superintendance 
‘ of domestick affairs are peculiar to the wife ; 

28. ‘ From the wife alone proceed offspring, good 
‘ household management, solicitous attention, most ex- 
‘ quisite caresses, and that heavenly beatitude which 
‘ she obtains for the manes of ancestors, and for the 
‘ husband himself. 

29. ^ She, who deserts not her lord, but keeps in 
•' subjection to him her heart, her speech, and her 
^ body, shall attain his man on in heaven, and, by 
‘ the virtuous in this world, be called Sddhwi, or good 
‘ and faithful ; 

30. ‘‘But a wife, by disloyalty to her husband, 

‘ shall incur disgrace in this life, and be bom in the 
‘ newt from the womb of a shakal, or be tormented 
‘ with horrible diseases, which punish vice. 

31. ‘ Learn now that , excellent law, universally sa- 
‘ lutary, which was declared, concerning issue, by great 
‘ and good sages formerly born. 

32. ‘ They consider the male issue of a woman as 
‘ the son of the lord; but, on the subject of that 
‘ lord, a difference of opinion is mentioned in the 

2 P 2 ‘ Veda ; 
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HAP. ‘ Veda; some giving that name to the real procreator 
IX. £ child, and others applying it to the married 

‘ possessor of the woman. 

33. ‘ The woman is considered in law as the field, 
‘ and the man as the grain : now vegetable bodies are 
' formed by the united operation of the seed and the 
‘field. 

34. ‘ In some cases the prolifick power of the male 
‘ is chiefly distinguished; in others, the receptacle of 
‘ the female ; but, when both are equal in dignity, 

‘ the offspring is most highly esteemed: 

35. ‘ In general, as between the male and female 
‘ powers of procreation, the male is held superiour; 

‘ since the offspring of all procreant beings is distin- 
‘ guished by marks of the male power. 

36. ‘ Whatever be the quality of seed, scattered in 
‘ a field prepared in due season, a plant of the same 
‘ quality springs in that field, with peculiar visible 
‘ properties, 

37. ‘ Certainly this earth is called the primeval 
‘ womb of many beings ; but the seed exhibits not in 
‘ its vegetation any properties of the womb. 

38. ‘ On earth here below, even in the same 
‘ ploughed field, seeds of many different forms, hav- 
‘ ing been sown by husbandmen in the proper season, 

‘ vegetate according to their nature: 

39. ‘ Rice-plants, mature in sixty days, and those, 

‘ which 
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which require transplantation, mudga, tila, masha; 
barley, leaks, and sugar-canes, all spring up ac- 
cording to the seeds. 

40. * That one plant should be sown, and another 
produced, cannot happen: %vhatever seed may be 
sown, even that produces its proper stem. 

41. ‘ Never must it be sown in another man’.s field 
by him, who has natural good sense, who has been 
well instructed, who knows the Veda and its Angas, 
who desires long life : 

42. ‘ They who are acquainted with past times, have 
preseiwed, on this subject, holy strains chanted by 
every breeze, declaring, that “ seed must not be 
sown in the field of another man.” 

43. ‘ As the arrow of that hunter is vain, who 
shoots it into the wound, which another had made 
just before in the antelope, thus instantly perishes 
the seed, which a man throws into the soil of 
another : 

44. ‘ Sages, who know former times, consider this 
earth (Pr'ifhiviJ as the wife of king Prithu; and 
thus they pronounce cultivated land to be the pro- 
perty of him, who cut away the wood, or who clear- 
ed and tilled it; and the antelope, of the first hun- 
ter, who mortally wounded it. 

45. ‘ Then only is a man perfect, when he consists 
of three persons wiited, his wife, himself, and his 
son ; and thus have learned Brdhmens announced 

‘ this 
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e husband is even one person with 
domesiick and religious-, not for all 

sale nor desertion can a wife be 
husband : thus we fully acknow- 
icted of old by the Lord of crea- 


partition of an inheritance made ; 
given in marriage ; and once does 
live these three are, by good 
3r all and irrevocably. 

ws, mares, female camels, slave- 
>s, she-goats, and ewes, it is not 
hull or other father, who owns 
;n thus is it with the wives of 

lave no property in the field, but, 
their possession, sow it in soil 
, can receive no advantage what- 
n, which may be produced : 

ill beget a hundred calves on cows 
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52. ‘ Unless there be a special agreement between 

‘ the owners of the land and of the seed, the fruit 

‘ belongs clearly to the land-owner ; for the recepta- 
‘ cle is more important than the seed : 

53. ‘ But the owners of the seed and of the soil 

‘ may be considered in this world as joint owners 
‘ of the crop, which they agree, by special compact 

‘ in consideration of the seed, to divide between 

‘ them. 

54. ‘ Whatever man owns a field, if seed, conveyed 
‘ into it by water or wind, should germmate, the 
‘ plant belongs to the land-owner : the mere sower 
‘ takes not the fruit. 

55. ‘ Such is the law concerning the offspring of 
‘ cows, and mares, of female camels, goats, and 
‘ sheep, of slave-girls, hens, and milch buffalos, un- 
‘ /ess there be a special agreement. 

56. * Thus has the comparative importance of the 
‘ soil and the seed been declared to you : 1 will 
‘ next propound the law concerning women, who have 
‘ no issue by their husbands. 

57. ‘ The wife of an elder brother is considered as 
‘ mother-in-law to the younger; and the wife of the 
‘ younger as daughter-in-law to the elder : 

58. ‘ The elder brother, amorously approaching the 
‘ wife of the younger, and the younger, caressing 
‘ the wife of the elder, are both degraded, even 

‘ though 
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‘ though authorized hy the husband or spiritual guide, 
' except when such wife has no issue. 

59. ' On failure of issue by the husband, if he he 
‘ of the servile class, the desired oifspring may be 
‘ procreated, either by his brother or some other 
‘ sapinda, on the wife, who has been duly au- 
‘ thorized ; 

60. ‘ Sprinkled with clarified butter, silent, in the 
‘ night, let the kinsman thus appointed beget one 
‘ son, but a second by no means, on the "widow^ or 
‘ childless wife 

61. ‘ Some sages, learned in the laws concerning 
‘ women, thinking it possible, that the great object 
‘ of that appointment may not be obtained by the 
‘ birth of a single son, are of opinion, that the wife 
‘ and appointed kinsman may legally procreate a 
‘ second. 

62. ‘ The first object of the appointment being ob- 
‘ tained according to law, both the brother and the 
‘ widow must live together like a father and a 
‘ daughter by affinity. 

63. ‘ Either brother, appointed for this purpose, 

‘ who deviates from the strict rule, and acts from 
‘ carnal desire, shall be degraded, as having defiled 
‘ the bed of his daughter-in-law, or of his father. 

64. ‘ By men of twice-born classes no widow, a?' 

‘ childless must be authorized to conceive by 

- any other than her lord; for they, who authorize 

‘ her 
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her to conceive by any other, violate the primeval chai 
law. IX. 

65. * Such a commission to a brother or other near 

kinsman is no where mentioned in the nuptial texts 
of the ; nor is the marriage of a widow even 

named in the laws concerning marriage. 

66. ‘ This practice, fit only for cattle, is repre- 
hended by learned Brahmens ; yet it is declared to 
have been the practice even of men, while Vena 
had sovereign power-. 

67. ‘ He, possessing the whole earth, and thence 
only called the chief of sage monarchs, gave rise to 
a confusion of classes, when his intellect became 
weak through lust. 

68. ‘ Since liis time the virtuous disapprove of that 
man, who, through delusion of mind, directs a widow 
to receive the caresses of another for the sake of 
progeny. 

69. ‘ The damsel, indeed, whose husband shall die 
after troth verbally plighted, but before consumma- 
tion, his brother shall take in marriage according 
to this rule: 

70. ‘ Having espoused her in due form of law, she 
being clad in a white robe, and pure in her moral 
conduct, let him approach her once in each proper 
season, and until issue be had. 

71. ‘ Let no man of sense, who has once given 

2 Q ‘ his 
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fiAP. ‘ his daughter to a suitor, give her again to another; 
fx- ‘ for he, who gives away his daughter, whom he had 
‘ before given, incurs the guilt and fine of speaking 
‘ falsely in a cause concerning mankind. 

72. ‘ Even though a man have married a young 
‘ woman in legal form, yet he may abandon her, if 
‘ he find her blemished, afflicted with disease, or pre- 
■' viously deflowered, and given to him with fraud: 

73. ‘ If any man give a faulty damsel in marriage, 
‘ without disclosing her blemish, the husband may 
‘ annul that act of her ill-minded giver. 

74. ‘ Should a man have business abroad, let him 
‘ assure a fit maintenance to his wife, and then reside 
‘ for a time in a foreign country ; since a wife, even 
‘ though virtuous, may be tempted to act amiss, if 
‘ she be distressed by want of subsistence : 

75. ‘ While her husDaiid, having settled her main- 
‘ tenance, resides abroad, let her continue firm in 
^ religious austerities; but, if he leave her no support, 
‘let her subsist by spinning and other blameless 
‘ arts. 

76. ‘ If he live abroad on account of some sacred 
‘ duty, let her wait for him eight years ; if on ac- 
‘ count of knowledge or fame, six; if on account of 
‘ pleasure, three: after those terms have expired, she 
‘ must follow him. 

77. ‘ For a whole year let a husband bear with 
‘ his wife, who treats him with aversion; but, after 

‘ a year. 
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a year, let him deprive her of her separate pro- 
perty, and cease to cohabit with her. 

78. ‘ She, who neglects her lord, though addicted 
to gaming, fond of spirituous liquors, or diseased, 
must be deserted for three months, and deprived 
of her ornaments and household fiimiture ; 

79. ‘ But she, who is averse from a mad husband, 
or a deadly sinner, or an eunuch, or one without 
manly strength, or one aflBdcted with such maladies 
as punish crimes, must neither be deserted nor 
stripped of her property. 

80. * A WIFE, who drinks any spirituous liquors, 
who acts immorally, who shows atred to her lord, 
who is incurahly diseased, who is mischievous, who 
wastes his property, may at all times be superseded 
by another wife. 

81. ‘ A barren wife may be superseded by another 
in the eighth year she, whose children are all dead, 
in the tenth; she, who brings forth only daughters, 
in the eleventh; she, who speaks unkindly, without 
delay ; 

82. ‘ But she, who, though afflicted with illness, is 
beloved and virtuous, must never be disgraced, though 
she may be superseded by another wife with her 
own consent. 

83. ‘ If a wife, legally superseded, shall depart in 
wrath from the house, she must either instantly be 

2 Q 2 ‘ confined, 
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, or abandoned in the presence of the whole 

at she, who, having been forbidden, addicts 
to intoxicating liquor even at jubilees, or 
crowds at theatres, must be fined six rac- 
gold. 

HEN twice-born men take wives, both of their 
is and others, the precedence, honour, and 
n of those wives, must be settled according 
rder of their classes : 

all such married men, the wives of the 
88 only (not wives of a different class by 
ns) must perform the duty of personal at- 
, and the daily business relating to acts 
m; 

r he, who foolishly causes those duties to 
>nned by any other than his wife of the 
iss, when she is near at hand, has been im- 
ly considered as a mere Chanddla begotten 
'dhmen\. 

> an excellent and handsome youth of the 
iss, let every man give his daughter in mar- 
jcording to law; even though she have not 
her age of eight years : 

ut it is better, that the damsel, though mar- 
j, should stay at home till her death, than 
. should ever give her in raan-iage to a bride- 
Md of excellent qualities. 

f: f 


90. ‘ Three 
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90. ‘ Three years let a damsel wait, though she be 
^ marriageable; but, after that term, let her chuse 

for herself a bridegroom of equal rank : 

91. ‘ If, not being given in marriage, she chuse her 
‘ bridegroom, neither she, nor the youth chosen, 
‘ commits any offence; 

92. ‘ But a damsel, thus electing her husband, shall 
‘ not carry with her the ornaments, which she re- 
‘ ceived from her father, nor those given by her 
‘ mother or brethren ; if she carry them away, she 
‘ commits theft. 

93. ‘ He, who takes to wife a damsel of full age, 
‘ shall not give a nuptial present to her father; since 
‘ the father lost his dominion over her, by detaining 
‘ her at a time, when she might have been a parent. 

94. ‘ A man, aged thirty years, may marry a girl 
‘ of twelve, i/ he Jind one dear to his heart ; or a man 
‘ of twenty -four years, a damsel of eight : but, if he 
‘ finish his studentship earlier, and the duties of his 
‘ next order would otherwise be impeded, let him 
‘ marry immediately. 

95. ‘ A wife, given by the gods, who are named in 
‘ the bridal texts, let the husband receive and support 
‘ constantly, if she be virtuous, though he married 
‘ her not from inclination : such conduct will please 
‘ the gods. 

96. ‘ To be mothers, were women created; and to 
‘ be fathers, men; religious rites, therefore are ordained 

‘in 
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‘ in the f7da to be performed iy the husband to- 
‘ gether with the wife. 

97. ‘ If a nuptial gratuity has actually been given 
‘ to a damsel, and he, who gave it, should die before 
‘ marriage f the damsel shall be married to his brother, 
‘ if she consent ; 

98. ‘ But even a man of the servile class ought 
^ not to receive a gratuity, when he gives his daughter 
‘ in marriage; since a father, who takes a fee on that 
‘ occasion, tacitly sells his daughter. 

99. ‘ Neither ancients nor moderns, who were good 
‘ men, have ever given a damsel in marriage, after 

* she had been promised to another man; 

100. ‘ Nor, even in former creations, have we heard 
‘ the virtuous approve the tacit sale of a daughter for 
‘ a price, under the name of a nuptial gratuity. 

101. ‘ “ Let mutual fidelity continue to death this, 

‘ in few words, may be considered as the supreme 

* law between husband and wife. 

102. * Let a man and woman, united by marriage, 

‘ constantly beware, lest, at any time disunited, they 
‘ violate their mutual fidelity. 

103. ‘ Thus has been declared to you the law, 

‘ abounding in the purest affection, for the conduct 
‘ of man and wife ; together with the practice of rais- 
‘ ing up offspring to a husband of the servile class on 

‘ failure 
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failure of issue by him begotten, learn now the law 
of inheritance. 

104. ‘ After the death of the father and the mother, 
the brothers being assembled, may divide among 
themselves the paternal and maternal estate ; but 
they have no power over it, while their parents live, 
unless the father chuse to distribute it. 

105. ‘ The eldest brother may take entire possession 
of the patrimony; and the others may live under 
him, as they lived under their father, unless they ekuse 
to be separated. 

106. ‘ By the eldest, at the moment of his birth, 
the father, having begotten a son, discharges his 
debt to his own progenitors; the eldest son, there- 
fore, ought before partition to manage the whole 
patrimony : 

107. ‘ That son alone, by whose birth he dis- 
charges his debt, and through whom he attains im- 
mortality, was begotten from a sense of duty: all 
the rest are considered by the wise as b^jtten from 
love of pleasure- 

108. ‘ Let the father alone support his sons ; and 
the first-born, his younger brothers ; and let them 
behave to the eldest, according to law, as children 
should behave to their father. 

109. ‘ The first-bom, t/* virtuous y exalts the family, 
or, if vitiouSy destroys it: the first-born is in this 

‘world 
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AP. ‘ world the most respectable; and the good never 
‘ treat him with disdain. 

110. ‘ If an elder brother act, as an elder brother 
‘ ought, he is to he revered as a mother, as a father; 
‘ and, even if he have not the behaviour of a good 
‘ elder brother, he should be respected as a maternal 
‘ uncle, or other kinsman. 

111. ‘ Either let them thus live together, or, if they 
‘ desire separately to perform religious rites, let them 
‘ live apart; since religious duties are multiplied in 
‘ separate houses, their separation is, therefore, legal 
‘ and epen laudable, 

112. ‘ The portion deducted for the eldest is a twen- 

* tieth part of the heritage, with the best of all the 
‘ chattels; for the middlemost, half of that, or a for- 
‘ tieth; for the youngest, a quarter of it, or an 
‘ eightieth, 

113. ‘ The eldest and youngest respectively take their 
just mentioned portions ; and, if there be more than 

‘ one between them, each of the intermediate sons 

* has the mean portion, or the fortieth, 

114. ‘ Of all the goods collected let the first-bom, 
^ if he be transcendently learned and virtuous, take the 

* best article, whatever is most excellent in its kind, 
‘ and the best of ten cows or the like : 

115. ‘ But among brothers equally skilled in per- 
‘ forming their several duties, there is no deduction 
‘ of the best in ten, or the most excellent chattel ; 

‘though 
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‘ though some trifle, as a mark of greater veneration, 

* should be given to the first-bom. 

116. ‘ If a deduction be thus made, let equal shares 
‘ of the residue be ascertained and received; but, if 

* there be no deduction, the shares must be distri- 
‘ buted in this manner : 

117. ‘ Let the eldest have a double share, and the 
^ next-born, a share and a half, if they clearly sur~ 

‘ pass the rest in virtue and ceaming ; the younger 
^ sons must have each a share : if all he equal in 
‘ good qualities, they must all fake share and share 
‘ alike. 

118. • To the unmarried daughters hy the same mo- 

‘ ther, let their brothers give portions out of their 

‘ own allotments respectively, according to the classes 

‘ of their several mothers : let each give a fourth part 

‘ of his own distinct share ; and they, who refuse to 
‘ give it, shall be degraded. 

1 19. ‘ Let them never divide the value of a single 
‘ goat or sheep, or a single beast with uncloven 
‘ hoofs : a single goat or sheep remaining after an 
‘ equal distribution, belongs to the first-bora. 

120. ‘ Should a younger brother, in the manner be- 
‘ fore mentioned, have negotten a son on the wife of 
‘ his deceased elder brother, the division must then be 
‘ made equally between that son, who represents the de- 
^ ceased, and his natural father: thus m the law 
‘ settled. 

2 R 
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HAP. 121. * The representative is not so far irholly sub* 
‘ stituted by law in the place of the deceased princi* 
" pal, as to have the portion of an elder son; and the 
‘ principal became a father m consequence of the 
‘ procreation by his younger brother; the son, there- 
‘ fore, is entitled by law to an equal share, but not 
‘ to a double portion. 

122. ‘ A younger son being bom of a first married 
‘ wife, after an elder son had been bom of a wife 
‘ last married, hut of a lower class, it may be a doubt 
‘ in that case, how the division shall be made: 

123. ‘ Let the son, bom of the elder wife, take one 

* most excellent bull deducted from the inheritance; 

* the next excellent bulls are for those, who were bom 
‘ first, but are inferiour on account of their mothers, 
‘ who were married last. 

124. * A son, indeed, who was first born, and 
‘ brought forth by the wife first married, may take, 

* if learned and virtuous, one bull and fifteen cows ; 

* and the other sons may then take, each in right of 
‘ his several mother : such is the fixed rule. 

125. ‘ As between sons, bom of wives equal in 
‘ their class and without any other distinction, there 
‘ can be no seniority in right of the mother; but the 
‘ seniority ordained by law, is according to the birth. 

126. ‘ The right of invoking Indra by the texts, 

‘ csilled swabrdhmanyd, depends on actual priority of 
‘ birth ; and of twins also, if any such be conceived 

‘among 
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^ among different wives, the eldest is he, who was 
‘ first actually bom. 

127. * He, who has no son, may appoint his daugh- 
* ter in this manner to laise up a son for him, saying : 
i “ the male child, who shall be bom from her in 
‘ wedlock, shall be mine for the purpose of perform- 
‘ ing my obsequies.” 

128. ‘ In this manner Dacsha himself, lord of created 
‘ beings, anciently appointed all his fifty daughters to 
‘ raise up sons to him for the sake of multiplying his 
‘ race: 

129. ^ He gave ten to Dhebma, thirteen to Casyapa, 
‘ twenty seven to S6ma, king of Brdhmens and medical 
‘ plants^ after doing honour to them with an affec- 
‘ tionate heart. 

130. ‘ The son of a man is even as himself; and 
‘ as the son, such is the daughter thm appointed: how 
‘ then, if he have no son, can any inherit his pro- 
‘ perty, but a daughter, who is closely united with his 
‘ own soul. ^ 

131. * Property, given to the mother on her mar- 

‘ riage, is inherited by her unmarried daughter ; and 
^ the son of a daughter, in the manner just 

‘ mentioned, shall inherit the v^hole estate of her fa- 
‘ ther, who leaves no son by himself begotten : 

132. " The son, however, of j«cA a daughter, who 
‘ succeeds to all the wealth uf her fiither dyii^ with- 

2 E 2 ‘ out 
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AP. ‘ out a son, must offer two funeral cakes, one to his 
X- ‘ own father, and one to the father of his mother. 

133. ‘ Between a son's son and the son of such a 
‘ daughter, there is no difference in law; since their 
‘ father and mother both sprang from the body of the 
‘ same man : 

134. ‘ But, a daughter having been appointed to 
‘ produce a son for her father, and a son, begotten hy 
‘ himself, being afterwards born, the division of the 
‘ heritage must in that case be equal; since there is 
‘ no right of primogeniture for a woman. 

135. ‘ Should a daughter, thus appointed to raise 
‘ up a son for her father, die by any accident with- 
‘ out a son, the husband of that daughter may, with- 
‘ out hesitation, possess himself of her property. 

136. ‘ By that male child, whom a daughter thus 
‘ appointed, either by an implied intention or a plain 
‘ declaration, shall produce from a husband of an 
‘ equal class, the maternal grandfather becomes in 
‘ law the father of a son: let that son give the fu- 
‘ neral cake and possess the inheritance. 

137. ‘ By a son, a man obtains victoiy over all 
‘ people; by a son’s son, he enjoys immortality; and, 
‘ afterwards, by the son of that grandson, he reaches 
‘ the solar abode. 

138. ‘ Since the son (tr^yati) delivers his father 
‘ from the hell named 'put, he was, therefore, called 
‘ puttra by Bbahma^ himself: 


139. ‘ ^Jow 
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- 139. * Now between the sons of his son and of his chai 
‘ daughter thus appointed, there subsists in this world 
‘ no difference ; for even the son of such a daughter 
‘ delivers him in the next, like the son of his son. 

1^. ‘ Let the son of such a daughter offer the first 
‘ funeral cake to his mother ; the second to her fa- 
‘ ther ; the third, to her paternal grandfather. 

141. ‘ Of the man, to whom a son has been given, 

‘ according to a subsequent law, adorned with every 
‘ virtue, that son shall take a fifth or sixth pari of the 
‘ heritage, though brought from a different family. 

142. ‘ A given son must never claim the family and 
‘ estate of his natural father: the funeral cake follows 
‘ the family and estate; but of him, who has given 
‘ away his son, the funeral oblation is extinct. 

143. •' The son of a wife, not authorized to have 
‘ issue by another, and the son begotten, by the 
* brc^her of the husband, on a wife, who has a son 
‘ then living, are both unworthy of the heritage; one 
‘ being the child of an adulterer, and the other pro- 
‘ duced through mere lust. 

144. ‘ Even the son of a wife duly authorized, not | 

‘ begotten according to the law already propounded, 

‘ is unworthy of the paternal estate ; for he was pro- 
^ created by an outcast : 

145. ‘ But the son legally begotten on a wife, au- 
‘ thorized for the pmpose before mentioned, may inhe- 
‘ lit if* all respects, if he he virtkous and learned, as 

* a son i 
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‘ a son begotten by the husband ; since in that case 
" the seed and the produce belong of right to the 
" owner of the field. 

146. " He, who keeps the fixed and moveable estate 
‘ of his deceased brother, maintains the widow, and 
‘ raises up a son to that brother, must give to that 
" son, at the age of fifteen, the whole of his brother’s 
‘ divided property. 

147. ‘ Should a wife, even though legally autho- 
" rized, produce a son by the brother, or any other 
‘ sapinda, of her husband, that son, if begotten with 
" amorous embraces, and tokens of impure desire, the 
‘ sages proclaim base-born and incapable of inheriting. 

148. * This law, which has preceded, must be un- 

* derstood of a distribution among sons begotten on 
‘ women of the same class : hear now the law con- 
‘ cerning sons by several women of different classes. 

149. ‘ If there be four wives of a Brdhmen in the 
‘ direct order of the classes, and sons are produced 
‘ by them all, this is the rule of partition among 
" them : 

150. " The chief servant in husbandry, the bull kept 
‘ for impregnating cows, the riding-horse or carriage, 

" the ring and other ornaments, and the principal mes- 

* suage, shall be deducted from the inheritance and 
Vgiven to the JBrdhmen-son, together with a larger 
‘ share by way of pre-eminence. 

151. " Let the Brdhmen take three shares of the 

‘ residue ; 
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‘ residue ; the son of the Cshatrh/a-vnie, two shares ; 
‘ the son of the /^wj^d-wife, a share and a half; and 
‘ the son of the Siidra-mSe, may take one share. 

152. ‘ Or, if no deduction he made, let some per- 
‘ son learned in the law divide the whole collected 
‘ estate into ten parts, and make a legal distribution 
‘ by this following rule : • 

153- ‘ Let the son of the Brdhmam take four parts; 
‘ the son of the Cshatriya three ; let the son of the 
‘ Vaisya have two parts ; let the son of the Sddrd 
‘ take a single part, if he he' virtuous. 

154. ‘ But whether the Brahmen have sons, or have 
‘ no sons, hy wives of the three first classes, no more 
‘ than a tenth part must be given to the son of a Sd~ 
‘ dra. 

155. ‘ The son of a Br&hmen, a Cshatriya, or a 
‘ Vaisya by a woman of the servile class, shall inhe- 
‘ rit no part of the estate, unless he be virtuous; nm 
‘ jointly with other sens, unless his mother was law- 
‘ fully married: whatever his father may give him, let 
‘ that be his own. 

156. ‘ All the sons of twice-born men, produced by 
‘ wives of the same class, must divide the heritage 
‘ equally, after the younger brothers have given the 
‘ first-born his deducted allotment. 

157. ‘ For a SMra is ordained a wife of his own 
‘ class, and no other : all, produced by her, shall have 
‘ equal shares, though she have a hundred sons. 

158. ‘ Of 
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HAP 158. ‘ Of the twelve sons of men, whom Menu, 
IX.. £ sprung from the Self-existent, has named, six are 
‘ kinsmen and heirs ; six, not heirs, except to their 
' own fathers, but kinsmen. 

159; ‘ The son begotten by a man himself in law- 
‘ ful wedlock, the son of his wife begotten in the 
‘ manner before described, a son given to him, a son 
‘ made or adopted, a son of concealed birth, or whose 
‘ real father cannot be known, and a son rejected by 
‘ his natural parents, are the six kinsmen and heirs : 

160. ‘ The son of a young woman unmarried, the 
‘ son of a pregnant bride, a son bought, a son by 
‘ a twice-married woman, a son self-given, and a son 
‘ by a Sudra, are the six kinsmen, but not heirs to 
^ collaterals. 

161. ‘ Such advantage, as a man would gain, who 
‘ should attempt to pass deep water in a boat made 
‘ of woven reeds, that father obtains, who passes the 
‘ gloom of death, leaving only contemptible sons, who 
‘ are the eleven, or at least the six, last mentioned. 

162. ‘ If the two heirs of one man be the son of 
‘ his own body and a son of his wife by a kinsman, 
‘ the former of whom was begotten after his recovery 
‘ from an illness thought incurable, each of the sons, 
‘ exclusively of the other, shall succeed to the whole 
‘ estate of his natural fathef. 

163. ‘ The son of his own body is the sole heir to 

‘ his 
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‘ his estate, but, that all evil may be removed, let 
‘ him allow a maintenance to the rest; 

164. ‘ And, when the son of the body has talcen 
‘ an account of the paternal inheritance, let him give 
‘ a sixth part of it to the son of the wife begotten 
‘ by a kinsman, before his father’s recovery ; or a 
‘ fifth part, if that son be eminently virtuous. 

165. ‘ The son of the body, and the son of the wife, 

* may succeed immediately to the paternal estate in the 
‘ manner just mentioned; but the ten other sons can 
‘ only succeed in order to the family duties and to 
^ their share of the inheritance, those last named being 

* excluded by any one of the preceding. 

166. ‘ Him, whom a man has begotten on his own 
‘ wedded wife, let him know to be the first in rank, 

‘ as the son of his body. 

167. ‘ He, who was begotten, according to law, on 
‘ the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, or dis- 
‘ ordered, after due authority given to her, is called 
‘ the lawful son of the wife. 

168. * He, whom his father, or mother with her 
‘ husband’s assent^ gives to another as his son, pro- 

* vided that the donee have no issue, if the boy be 
" of the same class and affectionately disposed, is 
^ considered as a son given, the gift being confirmed 
‘ by pouring water. 

169. ‘ He is considered as a son made or adopted, 
‘ whom a man takes as his own son, the boy being 

2 s * equal 
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‘ equal in class, endued with filial virtues, acquainted 
‘ with the merit of performing obsequies to his adopter y 
‘ and with the sin of omitting them. 

170. ‘ In whose mansion soever a male child shall 
‘ be brought forth by a married womany whose husband 
‘ has long been absent, if the real father cannot be 
‘ discovered, but if it be probable that he was of an 
‘ equal class, that child belongs to the lord of the 
‘ unfaithful wife, and is called a son of concealed 
‘ birth in his mansion. 

171 . ‘ A boy, whom a man receives as his own 

* son, after he has been deserted without Just cause 

* by his parents, or by either of them, ^ one be 
‘ dead, is called a son rejected. 

172. * A son, whom the daughter of any man pri- 
‘ vately brings forth in the house of her father, if she 

* afterwards marry her lover, is described as a son 
‘ begotten on an unmarried girl. 

173. * If a pregnant young woman marry, whether 
' her pregnancy be known or unknown, the male child 
‘ in her womb belongs to the bridegroom, and is 
‘ called a son received with his bride. 

174 ; * H e is called a son bought, whom a man, 

‘ for the sake of having a son to perform his obse- 
quies, purchases firom his father and mother, whether 
the boy be equal or unequal to himself in good 
qualities, for in class all adopted sons must be 
‘ equal. 

175. ‘ He 
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, 175 . ‘ He, whom a woman, either forsaken by her 
‘ lord or a widow, conceived by a second husband, 
‘ whom she took by her own desire, though against 
‘ law, is called the son of a woman twice married: 

176 . ‘ If, on her second marriage, she be still a 
‘ virgin, or if she left her husband under the age 
' of puberty and return to him at his full age, she 
‘ must again perform the nuptial ceremony either 
‘ with her second, or her young and deserted, hus- 
‘ band. 

177. ‘ He, who has lost his parents, or been aban- 
‘ doned by them without just cause, and oj0Fers him- 
‘ self to a man as his son, is called a son selT-given. 

178. ‘ A son, begotten through lust on a SiidrA by 
‘ a man of the priestly class, is even as a corpse, 

* though alive, and is thence called in law a living 
^ corpse: 

179. ‘ But a son, begotten by a man of the servile 
‘ class on his female slave, or on the female slave 
‘ of his male slave, may take a share of the heritage, 
‘ if permitted by the other sons : thus is the law es- 
‘ tablished. 

180. ‘ These eleven sons (the son of the wife, and 

* the rest as enumerated) are allowed by wise legis- 

* lators to be substitutes in order for sons of the 
‘ body, for the sake of preventing a failure of obse- 
‘ quies ; 

181. ‘ Though such, as are called sons for that pur- 

2 s 2 ‘ pose. 
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‘ pose, but were produced from the manhood of others, 
‘ belong in truth to the father, from whose man- 
‘ hood they severally sprang, and to no other, except 
‘ ^ ® fiction of law. 

182. ‘ If, among several brothers of the whole 
‘ blood, one have a son bom. Menu pronounces them 
‘ all fathers of a male child by means of that son j 
‘ so that, if such nephew would be the heir, the uncles 
‘ have no power to adopt sons: 

183. ‘ Thus if, among all the wives of the same 
‘ husband, one bring forth a male child. Menu has 
‘ declared them all, by means of that son, to be 
‘ mothers of male issue. 

184. ‘ On failure of the best, and of the next best, 

‘ among those twelve sons, let the inferiour in order 
‘ take the heritage? but, if there be many of equal 
‘ rank, let all be sharers of the estate. 

185. ‘ Not brothers, nor parents, but sons, if living, 

‘ or their male issue, are heirs ta the deceased, but 
‘ of him, who leaves no son, nor a wife, nor a 

daughter, the father shall take the inheritance ; 
and, if he leave neither father, nor mother, the bro- 
thers. 

186. * To three ancestors must water be given at 
their obsequies; for three (the father, his father, 
and the paternal grandfather') is the funeral cake 
ordained : the fourth in descent is the giver of ohla- 
timis to them, and their heir, if they die without 

‘ nearer 
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‘ nearer descendants; but tbe fifth has no concern with 
‘ the gift of the funeral cake. 

187. ‘ To the nearest sapinda, male or female, after 
‘ him in the third degree, the inheritance next be- 
‘ longs; then, on failure of sapmdas and of tneir issue, 
‘ the sanidnddaca, or distant kinsman, shall be the 
‘ heir; or the spiritual preceptor, or the pupil, or the 
‘ fellow -student, of the deceased: 

188. ‘ On failure of all those, the lawful heirs are 
‘ such Brdhmens, as have read the three Vedas, as 
‘ are pure in hody and mind, as have subdued their 
‘ passions ; and they must consequently offer the cake 

* thus the rites of obsequies cannot fail. 

189. ‘ The property of a Brdhmen shall never be 
‘ taken as an escheat by the king; this is a fixed 
‘ law: but the wealth of the other classes, on failure 
‘ of all heirs, the king may take. 

190. ‘ If the widow of a man, who died without a 

‘ son, raise up a son to him by one of his kins- 

‘ men, let her deliver to that son, at his full age, 

‘ the collected estate of the deceased, whatever it be. 

191. ‘ If two sons, begotten by two successive hits- 
‘ hands, who are both dead, contend for their property, 
‘ then in the hands of their mother, let each take, 
‘ exclusive of the other, his own father’s estate. 

192. ‘ On the death nf the mother, let all the 
‘ uterine brothers and the uterine sisters, if unmarried, 
‘ equally divide the maternal estate: each married 

‘ sister 
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[AP. ‘ sister shall have a fourth part of a brother* s allot- 
‘ merit. 

193. ‘ Even to the daughters of those daughters, 
‘ it is fit, that something should be given, from the 

* assets of their maternal grandmother, on the score 
‘ of natural affection. 

194. ‘ What was given before the nuptial fire, what 
‘ was given on the bridal procession, what was given 
‘ in token of love, and what was received from a 
‘ brother, a mother, or a father, are considered as the 
‘ six-fold separate property of a married woman : 

195. ‘ What she received after marriage from the 

* family of her husband, and what her affectionate 
‘ lord may have given her, shall be inherited, even 

* if she die in his life-time, by her children. 

196. ‘ It is ordained, that the property of a woman, 

‘ married by the ceremonies called Brdhmaj JDaiva^ 

‘ jfrsha, Gdndharva, or Prdjdpatya, shall go to her 
‘ husband, if she die without issue. 

197. ‘ But her wealth given on the marriage called 
‘ Asura, or oh either of the two others, is ordained, 

‘ on her death without issue, to become the property 
‘ of her father and mother. 

198. ‘ If a widow, whose husband had other wives 
\of different classes, shall have received wealth at 
‘ any time flw a from her father, and shall die 

‘ tvitkout 
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‘ without issue, it shall go to the daughter of the 
‘ Brdhmam-wiie, or to the issue of that daughter. 

199. ‘ A woman should never make a hoard from 
‘ the goods of her kindred, which are common to her 
‘ and many; or even from the property of her lord, 

‘ without his assent. 

200. ‘ Such ornamental apparel, as women weai* 
‘ during the lives of their husbands, the heirs of those 
‘ husbands shall not divide among themselves : they, 

‘ who divide it among themselves, fall deep into sin. 

201. ‘ Eunuchs and outcasts, persons bom blind or 

deaf, madmen, idiots, the dumb, and such as have 

‘ lost the use of a limb, are excluded from a share 
‘ of the heritage ; 

202. ‘ But it is just, that the heir, who knows his 
‘ duty, should give all of them food and raiment for 
‘ life without stint, according to the best of his 
‘ power: he, who gives them nothing, sinks assuredly 
‘ to a region of punishment. 

203. ‘ If the eunuch and the rest should at any 
‘ time desire to marry, and if the wife of the eunuch 
‘ should raise up a son to him hy a man legally ap- 
‘ pointed, that son and the issue of such, as have 
* children, shall be capable of inheriting. 

204. ‘ After the death of the father, if the eldest 
‘ brother acquire wealth hy his own efforts hefore par- 
‘ tition, a share of that acquisition shall go to the 

‘ younger 
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‘ younger brothers, if they have made a due progress 
‘ in learning; 

205. ‘ And if all of them, being unlearned, acquire 
‘ property before pariition by their own labour, there 
‘ shall be an equal division of that property without 
‘ regard to the first-born; for it was not the wealth 
‘ of their father: this rule is clearly settled. 

206. ‘ Wealth, however, acquired by learning, be- 
‘ longs exclusively to any one of them, who acquired 
‘ it: so dees any thing given by a friend, received 
‘ on account of marriage, or presented as a mark of 
‘ respect to a guest. 

207. ‘ If any one of the brethren has a compe- 
‘ tence from his own occupation, and wants not the 
‘ property of his father, he may debar himself from 
‘ his own share, some trifle being given him as a 
‘ consideration, to prevent future strife. 

208. ‘ What a brother has acquired by labour or 
‘ skill, without using the patrimony, he shall not give 
‘ up without his assent ; for it was gained by his own 
‘ exertion : 

209. ‘ And if a son, by his own efforts, recover a 
‘ debt or property unjustly detained, which could not 
‘ be recovered before by his father, he shall not, un- 

■ less by his free will, put it into parcenary with his 
‘ brethren, since in fact it was acquired by himself. 

210. ‘ If brethren, once divided and living again 
‘ together as parceners, make a second partition, the 

‘ shares 
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‘ shares must in that case be equal; and the first- 
‘ born shall have no right of deduction. 

211. ‘ Should the eldest or youngest of several bro- 
‘ thers be deprived of his share hy a civil death on 
‘ his entrance into the fourth order, or should any one 
‘ of them die, his vested interest in a share shall 
‘ not wholly be lost; 

212. ‘ But, if he leave neither son, nor wife, nor 
‘ daughter, nor father, nor mother, his uterine brothers 
‘ and sisters, and such brothers as were re-united 
‘ after a separation, shall assemble and divide his 
‘ share equally. 

213. ‘ Any eldest brother, who from avarice shall 
‘ defraud his younger brother, shall forfeit the honours 
‘ of his primogeniture, be deprived of his own share, 
‘ and pay a fine to the king. 

214. ‘ All those brothers, who are addicted to any 
‘ vice, lose their title to the inheritance ■ the first- 
* bom shall not appropriate it to himself, but shall 
‘ give shares to the youngest, if they be not vicious. 

215. ‘ If, among undivided brethren living with their 
‘ father, there be a common exertion for common 
‘ gain, the father shall never make an unequal di- 
‘ vision among them, when they divide their families. 

21b. ‘ A son, bora after a division in the lifetime 
^ of his father, shall alone inherit the patrimony, or 
‘ shall have a share of it with the divided brethren, 
‘ if they return and unite themselves with him. 

2t 217. ‘ Of 
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iaf. 217. ‘ Of a son, dying childless and leaving no 
X* ‘ widow, the father and mother shall take the estate; 
‘ and, the mother also being dead, the paternal grand- 
‘ father and grandmother shall take the heritage, on 
‘ failure of brothers and nephews. 

*218. ‘ When all the debts and wealth have been 
‘ justly distributed according to law, any property, 
‘ that may afterwards be discovered, shall be subject 
‘ to a similar distribution. 

219. ‘ Apparel, carriages, or riding-horses, and or- 
‘ naments of ordinary value, which any of the heirs 
‘ had used by consent before partition, dressed rice, 
‘ water in a well or cistern, female slaves, family 
‘ priests, or spiritual counsellors, and pasture ground 
‘ for cattle, the wise have declared indivisible, and 
‘ still to he used as before. 

220. ‘ Thus have the laws of inheritance, and the 
‘ rule for the conduct of sons (whether the son of 
‘ the wife or others) been expounded to you in 
‘ order: learn at present the law concerning games 
‘ of chance. 

221. ‘ Gaming, either with inanimate or with ani- 
‘ mated things, let the king exclude wholly from 
‘ his realm : both those modes of play cause destruc- 
‘ tion to princes. 

222. ‘ Such play with dice and the like, or by 
‘ matches Ae/ween rams and cocks, amounts to open 

‘ theft ; 
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‘ theft ; and the king must ever be vigilant in sup- 
‘ pressing both modes of play : 

223. ‘ Gaming with lifeless things is known among 
‘ men by the name of dyiita ; but samdhwaya sig- 
‘ nifies a match between living creatures. 

224. Let the king punish corporally at discretion 
‘ both the gamester and the keeper of a gaming- 
‘ house, whether they play with inanimate or ani- 
‘ mated things; and men of the servile class, who 
‘ wear the string and other marks of the twice-bom. 

225. ‘ Gamesters, publick dancers and singers, 

‘ revilers of scripture, open hereticks, men who per- 
‘ form not the duties of their several classes, and 
‘ sellers of spirituous liquor, let him instantly banish 
‘ from the town: 

226. ‘ Those wretches, lurking like unseen thieves 
‘ in the dominion of a prince, continually harass his 
‘ good subjects with their vitious conducf. 

227. ‘ Even in a former creation was this vice of 
‘ gaming found a great provoker of enmity : let no 
‘ sensible man, therefore, addict himself to play even 
‘ for his amusement : 

228. ‘ On the man addicted to it, either privately 
‘ or openly, let punishment he inilicted at the dis- 
‘ cretion of the king. 

2^. ‘ A MAN of the military, commercial, or servile 
‘ class, who cannot pay a fine, shall dischaige the 

2t 2 ‘ debt 
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‘ debt by his labour: a priest shall discharge it by 
^ little and little. 

230. ‘ For women, children, persons of crazy in- 
‘ tellect, the old, the poor, and the infirm, the king 
‘ shall Older punishment with a small whip, a twig, 
‘ or a rope. 

231. ‘ Those ministers, who are employed in pub- 
‘ lick affairs, and, inflamed by the blaze of wealth, 
‘ mar the business of any person concerned, let the 
‘ king strip of all their property. 

232. ‘ Such, as forge royal edicts, cause dissentions 
‘ among the great ministers, or kill women, priests, 
‘ or children, let the king put to death ; and such, as 
‘ adhere to his enemies. 

233. ‘ Whatever business has at any time been 

‘ transacted conformably to law, let him consider as 

‘ finally settled, and refuse to unravel; 

234. ‘ But whatever business has been concluded 
‘ illegally by his ministers or by a judge, let the 
‘ king himself re-examine; and let him fine them each 
‘ a thousand panas. 

235. ‘ The slayer of a priest, a soldier or mer- 
‘ chant drinking arak, or a priest drinking m'ak, mead, 

‘ or rum, he, who steals the gold of a priest, and he, 

‘ who violates the bed of his natural or spiritual 

‘ father, are all to be considered respectively as of- 
‘ fenders in the highest degree, except those, whose 
f crimes are not ft to he named: 


236. ‘ On 
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236. ‘ On such of those four, as have not actually 
‘ performed an expiation, let the king legally iniict 
‘ corporal punishment, together with a fine. 

237. ‘ For violating the paternal bed, let the mark 
‘ of a female part be impressed on the foreheadL with 
‘ hot iron; for drinking spirits, a vintner’s flag; for 
‘ stealing sacred gold, a dog’s foot; for murdering 
‘ a priest, the figure of a headless corpse : 

238. ‘ With none to eat with them, with none to 
‘ sacrifice with them, with none to read with them, 

‘ with none to be allied by marriage to them, abject 
‘ and excluded from all social duties, let them wander 
‘ over this earth: 

239. ‘ Branded with indelible marks, they shall be 
‘ deserted by their paternal and maternal relations, 

‘ treated by none with affection, received by none 
‘ with respect : such is the ordinance of Menu. 

240. ‘ Criminals of all the classes, having performed 
‘ an expiation, as ordained by law, shall not be marked 
‘ on the forehead, but condemned to pay the highest 
‘ fine : 

241. ‘ For crimes by a priest, who had a good eha- 
‘ racier before his offence^ the middle fine shall be set 
‘ on him ; or, if his crime was premeditated, he shall 
‘ be banished from the realm, faking with him his 
‘ effects and his family; 

242. * But men of the other classes, who have com- 
‘ mitted those crimes, though without premeditation, 

‘shall 
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‘ shall be stripped of all their possessions ; and, if their 
‘ offence was premeditated, shall be corporally, or 
‘ even capitally, punished, according to circumstances. 

243. ‘ Let no virtuous prince appropriate the wealth 
‘ of a criminal in the highest degree; for he, who ap- 
‘ propriates it through covetousness, is contaminated 
‘ with the sauie guilt : 

244. ‘ Having thrown such a fine into the waters, 
‘ let him offer it to Varuna; or let him bestow it on 
‘ some priest of eminent learning in the scriptures : 

245. ‘ Varuna is the lord of punishment ; he holds 
‘ a rod even over kings ; and a priest who has gone 
‘ through the whole Veda, is equal to a sovereign of 
‘ all the world. 

246. ‘ Where the king abstains from receiving to his 
‘ own use the wealth of such offenders, there children 
‘ are born in due season and enjoy long lives; 

247- ‘ There the grain of husbandmen risej^ abun- 
‘ dantly, as it was respectively sown; there no young- 
* lings die, nor is one deformed animal born. 

248. ‘ Should a man of the basest class, with pre- 
‘ conceived malice, give pain to Brdhmens, let the 
‘ prince corporally punish him by various modes, that 
‘ may raise terrour. 

249. ‘ A king is pronounced equally unjust in re- 
‘ leasing the man who deserves punishment, and in 
‘ punishing the man who deserves it not: he is just, 

‘ who always inflicts the punishment ordained by law. 

250. ‘ These 
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( 250. ‘ These established rules fpr administering jus- 
‘ tice between two litigant parties, have been pro- 
‘ pounded at length under eighteen heads. 

251. ‘ Thus fully performing all duties required by 
‘ law, let a king seek wifA justice to possess regions 
‘ yet unpossessed, and, when they are in his posses- 
‘ sion, let him govern them well. 

252- ‘ His realm being completely arranged and his 
‘ fortresses amply provided, let him ever apply the 
‘ most diligent care to eradicate had men resembling 
‘ thoniy weeds, as the law directs. 

253. ‘ By protecting such as live virtuously, and by 
‘ rooting up such as live wickedly, those kings, whose 
‘ hearts are intent on the security of their people. 

‘ shall rise to heaven. 

254. ‘ Of that prince, who takes a revenue, without 
‘ restraining rogues, the dominions are thrown into 
‘ disorder, and himself shall be precluded from a 
‘ celestial abode; 

‘ 255. ‘ But of him, whose realm, by the strength of 

his arm, is defended and free from terrour, the do- 
‘ minions continually flourish, like trees duly watered. 

256. ‘ Let the king, whose emissaries are his eyes, 
‘ discern well the two sorts of rogues, the open and 
^ the concealed, who deprive other men of their 
‘ wealth : 

257. ‘ Open rogues are they, who subsist by cheat- 

‘ ing 
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HAR ‘ ing in various marketable commodities; and con- 
‘ cealed rogues are they, who steal and rob in forests 
‘ and the like secret places. 

258. ‘ Receivers of bribes, exiorters of money by 
‘ threats, debasers of metals, gamesters, fortune-tellers, 
‘ imposters, and professors of palmistry; 

259. ‘ Elephant-breakers, and quacks, not performing 
‘ what they engage to perform, pretended artists, and 
‘ subtil harlots ; 

260. ‘ These and the like thorny weeds, overspread- 
‘ ing the world, let the king discover with a quick 
‘ sight, and others, who act ill in secret ; worthless 
‘ men, yet bearing the outward signs of the worthy. 

261. ‘ Having detected them, by means of trusty 
‘ persons disguised, who pretend to have the same oc- 
‘ cupation with them, and of spies placed in several 
‘ stations, let him bring them by artifice into his 
‘ power; 

262. ‘ Then, having fully proclaimed their respective 
‘ criminal acts, let the king inflict punishment legally, 

‘ according to the crimes proved ; 

263. ‘ Since, without certain punishment, it is im- 
‘ possible to restrain the delinquency of scoundrels 
‘ with depraved souls, who secretly prowl over this 
‘earth. 

264. ‘ Much-frequented places, cisterns of water, 

‘ bake-houses, the lodgings of harlots, taverns and 

‘ victualling 
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* victualling-shops, squares where four ways meet, large 
‘ well known trees, assemblies, and publiek spectacles; 

265. ‘ Old court-yards, thickets, the houses of artists, 
‘ empty mansions, groves, and gardens ; 

266. ‘ These and the like piaces let the king guard, 
‘ for the prevention of robberies, with soldiers, both 
‘ stationary and patroling, as well as with secret 
‘ watchmen. 

267. * By the means of able spies, once thieves, iut 
‘ reformed, who, well knowing the various machina- 
‘ tions of rogues, associate vdth them and follow 
‘ them, let the king detect and draw them forth : 

268. ‘ On pretexts of dainty food and gratifications, 
‘ or of seeing some wise priest, who could enmre their 
‘ success, or on pretence of mock battles and the like 
‘ feats of strength, let the spies procure an assembly 
‘ of those men. 

269. ‘ Such as reftise to go forth on those occa- 
‘ sions, deterred by former punishments, which the 
‘ king had inflicted, let him seize by force, and put to 
‘ death, on proof of their guilt, wdth their friends and 
‘ kinsmen, paternal and maternal, if proved to be 
‘ their confederates. 

270. ‘ Let not a just prince kill a man convicted 
‘ of simple theft, unless taken with the mainer or 
‘ with implements of robbery ; but any thief, taken 
‘ with the mainer, or with such implements, let him 

‘ destroy without hesitation; 

2d 271. ‘ And 
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271. ‘ And let them slay all those, who give robbers 
‘ food in towns, or supply them with implements, or 
‘ aflFord them shelter. 

272. ‘ Should those men, who were appointed to 
‘ guard any districts, or those of the vicinity, who 
‘ were employed for that purpose, be neutral in at- 
‘ tacks by robbers and inactive in seizing them, let 
‘ him instantly punish them as thieves. 

273. ‘ Him, who lives apparently by the rules of 
‘ his class, but really departs from those rules, let 
‘ the king severely punish by fine, as a wretch, who 
‘ violates his duty. 

274. ‘ They, who give no assistance on the plun- 
‘ dering of a town, on the forcible breaking of a dike, 

‘ or on seeing a robbery on the highway, shall be 
‘ banished with their cattle and utensils. 

275. ‘ Men, who rob the king’s treasure, or obsti- 
‘ nately oppose his commands, let him destroy by 
‘ various modes of just punishment ; and those, who 
‘ encourage his enemies. 

276. ‘ Of robbers, who break a wall or partition, 
and commit theft in the night, let the prince order 
the hands to be lopped off, and themselves to be 
fixed on a shaip stake. 

277. ‘ Two fingei^ of a cutpurse, the thumb and the 
index, let him cause to b*e amputated on his first 
conviction; on the second, one hand and one foot; 
on the third, he shall suffer death. 


278 ‘ Such 
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278. * Such, as give thieves fire, such as give them 
* food, such as give them arms and apartments, and 
‘ such as knowingly receive a thing stolen, let the 
‘ king punish as he toould funisk a thief. 

279. ‘ The breaker of a dam to secure a pool, let 
‘ him punish by long immersion under watei:, or by 
‘ keen corporal suffering; or the offender shall repair 
' it, but must pay the highest mulct. 

280. ‘ Those, who break open the treasury, or the 
‘ arsenal, or the temple of a deity, and those, who 
‘ carry off royal elephants, horses, or cars, let him 
‘ without hesitation destroy. 

281. ‘ He, who shall take away the water of an an- 
‘ cient pool, or shall obstruct a water-course, must 
‘ be condemned to pay the lowest usual amercement. 

282. ‘ He, who shall drop his ordure on the king’s 
‘ highway, except in ease of necessity, shall pay two 
‘ panas and immediately remove the filth ; 

283. ‘ But a person in urgent necessity, a very old 
‘ man, a pregnant woman, and a child, only deserve 
‘ reproof, and shall clean the place themselves : that 
‘ is a settled rule. 

284. ‘ All physicians and surgeons acting unskilfully 

‘ in their several professions, must pay for to 

‘ brute animals the lowest, but for mjurp to human 
‘ creatures the middle, amercement. 

285. ‘ The breaker of a foot-brid^, of a publiek 

2 u 2 ‘ flag. 
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‘ flag, of a palisade, and of idols made of clay, shall 
‘ repair what he has broken, and pay a mulct of five 
‘ hundred panea. 

286. ‘ Foa mixing impure with pure commodities, 
‘ for piercing fine gems, as diamonds or rubies, and 
‘ for bering pearls or inferiour gems improperly, the 
‘ fine is the lowest of the three; but damages must 
‘ always be paid. 

287. ‘ The man, who shall deal unjustly with pur- 
‘ chasers at a lair price by delivering goods of less va- 
‘ lue, or shall sell at a high price goods of ordinary 
‘ value, shall pay, according to circumstances, the low- 
‘ est or the middle amercement. 

288. ‘ Let the king place all prisons near a publick 
‘ road, where ofienders may be seen wretched or dis- 
‘ figured. 

289. ‘ Him, who breaks down a publick wall, him, who 
‘ fills up a publick ditch, him, who throws down a 
‘ publick gate, the king shall speedily banish. 

290. ‘ Fob all sacrifices to destroy innocent men, 

* the punishment is a fine of two hundred panas; and 
‘ for machinations with poisonoics roots, and for the 
‘ various charms and witcheries intended to kill, by 
‘ persons not effecting their purpose. 

291. ‘ The seller of bad grain for good, or of good 
seed placed at the top of the hag, to conceal the 

' bad below, and the destroyer of known land-marks, 

‘ must 
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‘ must suffer such corporal punishment as will dis- chap. 
‘ figure them ; 

292. ‘ But the most pernicious of aU deceivers is 
‘ a goldsmith, who commits frauds: the king shall 
‘ order him to be cut peacemeal with razors. 

293. ‘ Fop stealing implements of husbandry, wea- 
‘ pons, and prepared medicines, let the king award 

punishment according to the time and according to 
‘ them use. 

294. ‘ The king, and his council, his metropolis, 

‘ his realm, his treasure, and his army, together with 
‘ his ally, are the seven members of his kingdom; 

* whence it is called Septdnga : 

295. ‘ Among those seven members of a kingdom, 

‘ let him consider the ruin of the first, and so forth 
‘ in order, as the greatest calamity; 

296. ‘ Yet, in a seven-parted kingdom here below, 

‘ there is no supremacy among the several parts, 

‘ from any pre-eminence in useful qualities: but all 
‘ the parts must reciprocally support each other, like 
‘ the three staves of a holy mendicant : 

297. ‘ In ^lese and those acts, indeed, this and 
‘ that member may b© distinguished; and the mem- 
^ her by which any affair is transacted, has the pre- 

* eminence in that particular affair. 

298. ‘ When the king employs emissaries, when he 
‘ exerts power, when he regulates publick business, 

* let 
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CHAP. ‘ let him invariably know both his own strength and 
‘ that of his enemy, 

299. ‘ With all their several distresses and vices : 
‘ let him then begin his operations, having maturely 
‘ considered the greater and less importance of par- 
‘ ticular acts : 

300. ‘ Let him, though frequently disappointed^ re- 
‘ new his operations, how fatigued soever, again and 
‘ again ; since fortune always attends the man, who, 
‘ having begun well, strenuously renews his efforts. 

301. ‘ All the ages, called Satya, TretA, JDwApara, 

‘ and Cali, depend on the conduct of the king; who 

‘ is declared in turn to represent each of those 

‘ ages : 

302. ‘ Sleeping, he is the Cali age ; waking, the 

* Jhudpara; exerting himself in action, the Tret A; 
‘ living virtuously, the Satya. 

303. ‘ Of Indba, of Su'rya, of Pavana, of Yama, of 
‘ Varuna, of Chandra, of Agni, and of Prit’hivi, let 
‘ the king emulate the power and attributes. 

304. ‘ As Indba sheds plentiful showers during the 

‘ four rainy months, thus let him, acting like the 

* regent of clouds, rain just gratifications over his 

‘ kingdom : 

305. ‘ As Su'rya with strong rays draws up the 
‘water during eight months, thus let him, perform- 
‘ ing the function of the sun, gradually draw from 
‘ his realm the legal revenue : 

306. ‘ As 
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306. ‘ As Pavana, when he moves, pervades ali cha 
‘ creatures, thus let him, imitating the regent of 

‘ wind, pervade all places by his concealed emis- 
‘ saries : 

307 . ‘ As Yama, at the appointed time, punishes 
‘ friends and foes, or those who revere, and those who 
‘ contemn, him, thus let the king, resembling the 
‘ judge of departed spirits, punish offending subjects: 

308. ‘ As Varuna most assuredly binds the guilty 

* in fatal cords, thus let him, representing the genius 
‘ of water, keep offenders in close confinement : 

309. ‘ When the people are no less delighted on 
‘ seeing the king, than on seeing the full moon, he 

* appears in the character of Chanj>ra : 

310. ‘ Against criminals let him ever be ardent in 
‘ wrath, let him be splendid in glory, let him coii- 
‘ sume wicked ministers, thus emulating the functions 
‘ of Agni, regent of fire. 

311. ‘ As Pbit’hivi supports all creatures equally, 

‘ thus a king, sustaining all subjects, resembles in 
‘ his office the goddess of earth. 

312. ‘ Engaged in these duties and in others, with 
‘ continual actmty, let the king, above all things 
‘ restrain robbers, both in his own territories and in 
‘ those of other princes, from ivhich tlwy come, or in 
‘ which they seek refuge. 

313. ‘ Let him not, although in the greatest distiras 

^ for 
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‘ for money, provoke Br&hmem to anger hy taking 

their property; for they, once enraged, conld imme- 
‘ diately by sacrifices and imprecations destroy him with 
‘ his troops, elephants, horses and cars. 

314. ‘ Who, without perishing, could provoke those 
‘ holy men, hy whom, that is, hy tvhose ancestors, 
‘ under Brahma', the all-devouring fire was created, 
‘ the sea with waters not drinkable, and the moon 
‘ with its wane and increase.^ 

315. ‘ What prince could gain wealth by oppress- 
‘ ing those, who, if angry, could frame other worlds 
‘ and regents of worlds, could give being to new gods 

* and mortals? 

316. ‘ WTiat man, desirous of life, would injure 

* those, by the aid of whom, that is, by whose obla~ 
‘ twns, worlds and gods perpetually subsist ; those, 
‘ who are rich in the learning of the Veda? 

317. ‘ A Brdhmen, whether learned or ignorant, is 
‘ a powerful divinity; even as fire is a powerful di- 
‘ vinity, whether consecrated or popular. 

318. ‘ Even in places for burning the dead, the 
‘ bright fire is undefiled; and, when presented with 

* clarifiied butter at subsequent sacrifices, blazes again 
‘ with extreme splendour: 

310. ‘ Thus, although Brdhmens employ themselves in 
‘ all sorts of mean occupation, they must invariably 
‘ be honoured; for they are something transcendently 
‘ diviiie. 


320. ‘ Of 
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. 320. ^ Of a military man, who raises his arm vio- 
‘ lently on all occasions against the priestly class, the 
‘ priest himself shall be the chastiser; since the 
‘ soldier originally proceeded from the Brdhmen. 

321. ‘ From the waters arose fire ; from the priest, 
‘ the soldier ; from stone, iron : their all-penetrating 
‘ force is ineffectual in the place, whence they re- 
‘ spectively sprang. 

322. ‘ llhie military class cannot prosper without the 
‘ sacerdotal, nor can the sacerdotal be msed with- 
‘ out the military ; both classes, by cordial union, are 
‘ exalted in this world and in the next. 

323. ‘ Should the king be near his end through 

* some incurable disease, he must bestow on the priests 
‘ all his riches accumulated from legal fines; and, 
‘ having duly committed his kii^dom to his son, let 
‘ him seek death in battle, or, if there be no war, 
‘ by abstaining from food. 

324. ‘ Thus conducting himself, and ever firm in 
‘ discharging his royal duties, let the kii^ employ all 

* his ministers in acts beneficial to his people. 

325. * These rules for the conduct of a military 
‘ man having been propounded, let mankind next hear 

* the rules for the commercial and servile dasses in 

* due order. 

326. ‘ Lwr the Vaisya, having beffli girt with fiis 
‘ proper sacrificial thread, imd having married an 

2 X ‘ equal 
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equal wife, be aVays attentive to his business of 
agriculture and trade^ and to that of keeping cattle ; 

327 . ‘ Since the Lord of created beings, having 
formed herds, and flocks, intrusted them to the care 

■ of the Vaisyuy while he intrusted the whole human 
species to the MrAkmen and the Cshatriya: 

328. * Never must a Vaisya be disposed to say, 
“ I keep no cattle;” nor, he being willing to keep 
them, must they by any means be kept by men of 
another class. 

329. * Of gems, pearls,, and coral, of iron, of wo- 
' ven cloth, of perfumes and of liquids, let him well 
' know the prices both high and low : 

330. * Let him be skilled likewise in the time and 
manner of sowing seeds, and in the bad or good 
qualities of land; let him also perfectly know the 
correct modes of measuring and weighing, 

331. ‘ The excellence or defects of commodities, 

' the advantages and disadvantages of different re- 
‘ ^ons, the probable gain or loss on vendible goods, 

' and the means of breeding cattle with large aug- 
‘ mentation: 

332. ‘ Let him know the just wages of servants, 

‘ the various dialects of men, the best way of keep- 

whatever else belongs to purchase 

‘ and sale. 

^3. ‘ Let him apply the most vigilant care to 

/augment 
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augment his wealth by performing his duty; and, chap. 
with great solicitude, let him give nourishment to 
all sentient creatures. 

334. ‘ Servile attendance on Brdhmens learned in 
the Veda, chiefly on such as keep house and are 
famed for virtue, is of itself the highest duty of a 
Sddra, and leads hito to future beatitude. 

335. ‘ Pure in body and mind, humbly serving the 
three higher classes, mild in speech, never arrogant, 
ever seeking refuge in Brdhmens principally, he may 
attain the most eminent class in another transmigra- 
tion. 

336. ‘ This clear system of duties has been pro- 
mulgated for the four classes, when they are not 
in distress for subsistence; now learn in -order their 
several duties in times of necessity.’ 


2x2 
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On the mixed Classes ; and on Times of Distress. 


1. ‘ Let the three twice-born classes, remaining firm 
‘ in their several duties, carefully read the VMa; but 
‘ a Brahmen must explain it to them, not a man of 
‘ the other two classes : this is an established rule. 

2. ‘ The Brdhmen must know the means of sub- 
‘ sistence ordained by law for all the classes, and 
‘ must declare them to the rest : let himself likewise 
‘ act in conformity to law. 

3. ‘ From priority of birth, from superiority of ori- 
‘ gin, from a more exact knowledge of scripture, and 
‘ from a distinction in the sacrificial thread, the Brdh- 
‘ men is the lord of all classes. 

4. ‘ The three twice-born classes are the sacerdotal, 

‘ the military, and the commercial; but the fourth, or 
‘ servile, is once-bom, that is, has no second hirth 
‘ from the gdyatri, and wears no thread: nor is there 
‘ a fifth pure class. 

5. ‘ In all classes they, and they only, who are 
‘ bom, in a direct order, of wives equal in class and 
‘ virgins at the time of marriage, are to be considered 
‘ as the same in class with their fathers: 

6. ‘ Sons, begotten by twice-born men, on women 

‘of 
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‘ of the class next immediately below them, wise le- 
‘ gislators call similar, w)t the same^ in class with their 
‘ parentsy because they are degraded, to a mi^le rank 
‘ between both, by the lowness of their mothers : fhep 
‘ are named in order, Murdhdbhishicta, Mahishya, and 
‘ Carana, or Cayast’ha; and their several employments 
‘ are teaching military exercises ; musick, astronomy, and 
‘ keeping herds; and attendance on princes. 

7. ‘ Such is the primeval rule for the sons of wo- 
‘ men one degree lower than their husbands : for the 
‘ sons of women two or three degrees lower, let this 
‘ rule of law be known. 

8. ‘ From a Brdhmen, on a wife of the Vaisya- 
‘ class, is born a son called Ambasht'ha, or Vaid- 
‘ ya, on a /Sddr^-wife a JVishdda, named also Pdra~ 
‘ sava: 

9. ‘ From a Cshatriya, on a wife of the Sddra-clms, 
‘ springs a creature, called Ugra, with a nature partly 
‘ warlike and partly servile, ferocious in his manners, 
‘ cruel in his acts. 

10. ‘ The sons of a Brdhmen by women of three 
‘ lower classes, of a Cshatriya by women of two, and 
* of a Vaisya by one lower class, are called Apasa~ 
‘ ddh, or degraded below their fathers. 

11. ‘ From a Cshatriya, by ec Brdhmeni-vniQ, springs 
‘ a Siita by birth ; firom a Vaisya, by a military or 
‘ sacerdotal wife, spring a Mdgadha and a Vaideha. 

12. ‘ From a SMra, on women of the oommerdal, 

‘ nulitaiy. 


CHAP. 

X. 
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‘ military, and priestly classes, are bom sons of a 
‘ mixed breed, called A'y6gava, Cshattn^ and Chan- 
‘ ddla, the lowest of mortals. 

13. ‘ As the AmhasMha and Ugra, bom in a di- 
‘ rect order, with one class between those of their 
‘ parents, are considered in law, so are the Cshattri, 
‘ and the Vaideha, bora in an inverse order with one 
‘ intermediate class ; and all four may be touched with- 
‘ out impurity. 

14. ‘ Those sons of the twice-born, who are begot- 
‘ ten on women without an interval (Antara) between 
‘ the classes mentioned in order, the wise call Anan- 
‘ taras, giving them a distinct name from the lower 
‘ degree of their mothers. 

15. ‘ From a Brahmen, by a girl of the Ugra-tn}oe, 
‘ is bom an A'vrita ; by one of the Amhasfha-ti^e, 
‘ an A'hhira; by one of the A'y6gava-tnbe, a Bhig- 
‘ vana. 

16. ‘ The Aydgava, the Cshattri, and the Chanddla, 
‘ the lowest of men, spring from a Sudra in an in- 
‘ verse order of the classes, and are therefore, all three 
‘ excluded from the performance of obsequies to their 
‘ancestors: 

17. ‘ From a Vaisya the Mdgadha and Vaideha, 
‘ from a Cshatriya the Siita only, are bora in an in- 
‘ verse order ; and they are three other sons excluded 
‘ from funeral rites to their fathers. 

18. ‘ The son of a Nishdda by a woman of the 

‘ Siidra- 
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^ Siidra-clsiss, is by tribe a Puccqsa; but the son of 
‘ a SMra by a MsA^di-woinan, is named Cuccutaca. 

19. ‘ One, bom of a Cshattri by an Ugra, is called 

‘ Swapdca ; and one, begotten by a Vaideha on an 
‘ is called Vena. 

20. ‘ Those, whom the twice-bom beget on women 
‘ of equal classes, but who perform not the proper 
‘ ceremonies of assuming the thread, and the like, 

‘ people denominate Vr&tyas, or excluded from the 
‘ gdyatr\. 

21. ‘ From such an outcast Brihmen springs a son 
‘ of a sinful nature, who in dijferent countries is 
‘ named a Bhiirjacantaca, an A'vantya, a Vdtadhdna, 

‘ a Pushpadka and a Said ha: 

22. ‘ From such an outcast Cshatriya comes a son 
‘ called a J'halla, a Malta, a Nich’kivi, a Nata, a 
‘ Car ana, a C’hasa, and a JDravira: 

23. ‘ From such an outcast Vaisya is bom a son 
‘ called Sudhanwan, Chdrya, Cdrusha, Fijanman, Mai- 
‘ tra, and Sdtwata. 

24. ‘ By intermixtures of the classes, by their mar- 
‘ riages with women who ought not to be married, 
‘ and by their omission of prescribed duties, impure 
‘ classes have been folrmed. 

25. ‘ Those men of mingled births, who were bom 
‘ in the inverse order of classes, and who intermarry 
‘ among themselves, I will now compendiously de- 
‘ scribe. 


CHAP. 

X. 


26. ‘ The 
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26. ‘ The Siitu, the Vaideha, and the Chanddla', 
‘ that lowest of mortals, the Mdgadha^ the Cshattrt 
‘ by tribe, and the Aydgava. 

27. ‘ These six beget similar sons on women of 
‘ their own classes, or on women of the same class 
‘ with their mothers ; and they produce the like from 

women of the two . highest classes, and of the low- 
‘ est : 

28. ‘ As a twice-born son may spring from a 
^ Brdkmen by women of two classes out of three, a 
‘ similar sow, when there is no interval, and an equal 
‘ son from a woman of his own class, it is thus in 
* the case of the low tribes in order. 

29. ‘ Those six beget, on women of their o^vn tribes, 

‘ reciprocally, very many despicable and abject races 
‘ even more foul than their begetters. 

30. ‘ Even as a Stidra begets, on a Srdhmeni-vro- 
‘ man, a son more vile than himself, thus any other 
‘ low man begets, on women of the four classes, a 
‘ son yet lower. 

31. ‘ The six low classes, marrying inversely, beget 
‘ fifteen yet lower tribes, the base produc'mg still 
‘ baser; and in a direct order they produce fifteen more. 

32. ‘ A Dasyu, or outcast of any pure class, begets 
‘ on an Aydgavt-woman a Sairindhra, who should 
‘ know how to attend and to dress his master; though 
‘ not a slave, he must live by slavish work, and 

‘ may 
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* may also gain subsistence by catching wild beasts chap. 
‘ in toils : ^ 

33. ‘ A Faideha begets on her a sweet-voiced Mai- 
‘ freyaca, who, ringing a bell at the appearance of 
‘ dawn, continually praises great men: 

34. ‘ A Nishdda begets on her a Mdrgava, or Jydsa, 

‘ who subsists by his labour in boats, and is named 
‘ Caiverta by those, who dwell in A'rydverta, or the 
‘ land of the venerable. 

35. ‘ Those three of a base tribe are severally be- 
‘ gotten on jAy6gavt-^om.en, who wear the clothes of 
' the deceased and eat reprehensible food. 

36. ‘ From a Nishdda springs by a woman of ike 
‘ Vaideha-^WAe, a Cdrdvara, who cuts leather, and 
‘ from a Vaideha spring by women of the Cdravara 
‘ and Nishdda-easfe, an Andhra and a Medu, who 
‘ must live without the town. 

• 37. ‘ From a Chanddla by a Vaideki-womsJi., conies 
‘ a Pdndusdpdca, who works with cane and reeds; 

‘ and from a Nishdda, an Ahindica, who acts as a 
‘ jailor. 

38. ‘ From a Chanddla, by a Pwccosi- woman, is 
‘ born a Sdpdca, who lives by punishing criminals 

* condemned by the king, a ^sinful wretch ever de- 
‘ spised by the virtuous. 

39. ‘ A Nishddi-v^om&n, by a Chanddla, jaroduces a 

‘ son called Antydvasdyin, employed in places for 

2 Y ‘ burning 
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" burning the dead, contemned even by the con- 
‘ temptible. 

40. ‘ These, among various mixed classes, have been 
‘ described by their several fathers and mothers; and, 
‘ whether concealed or open, they may be known by 
‘ their occupations. 

41. ‘ Six sons, three begotten on women of the 
‘ same class, and three on women of lower classes, 
‘ must perform the duties of twice -born men; but 
‘ those, who are born in an inverse order, and called 
‘ low-born, are equal', in respect of duty, to mere 
‘ Sddras. 

42. ‘ By the force of extreme devotion and of 

* exalted fathers, all of them may rise in time to 

* high birth, as by the reverse they may sink to a 
‘ lower state, in every age among mortals in this in- 
‘ feriour world. 

43. ‘ The following races of Cshatriyas, by theic 

* omission of holy rites and by seeing no Srdhmetis, 

‘ have gradually sunk among men, to the lowest of 
‘ the four classes : 

44. ‘ Paund'racas, Odras, and Draviras ; Cdmhdjas, 

‘ Yavanas, and Sacas; Pdradas, Paklavae, Chinas, Ci- 
‘ rdtas, Deradas, and C’hasas; 

45. / All those tribes of men, who sprang from the 
‘ mouth, the arm, the thigh, and the foot of Bbah- 
^ ma', who became outcasts % having neglected 

‘ their 
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‘ their duties^ are called or plunderers-, ■whether chap. 

‘ they speak the language of Mldchch’hm^ or that of ^ 

‘ Jtryas, 

46. ‘ Those sons of the twice -bora, are said 
‘ to be degraded, and who are considered as low-bom, 

‘ shall subsist only by such employments,, as the twice- 
' born despise. 

47. ‘ Siitas must live by managing;; horses and 
‘ by dri-ving cars; jlmbashfhm„ by curliug disorders; 

‘ Vaiddkas, by waiting on women ; Mdfcdikais, by tra- 

* veiling with merchandize; 

48. ‘ Nishddas, by catching £sh ; an rdy/dgava, by 

* the work of a carpenter ; a Mdda, an ^-MdJira, and 
‘ (the sons of a Brahmen by wives of the Vaiddha 
‘ and C^ra-classes, respectively calle dji a Chuncku 
‘ and a Madgu, by slaying beasts of the forest; 

49. ‘ A Cshattri, an Ugre, and a JPvMOsa, by kil- 
‘ ling or confining such animals as liwe in holes: 

* Bhigvanas, by selling leather; Fencer, by striking 
‘ musical instraments : 

50. * Near large publick trees, in plaices for bumii^ 

* the dead, on mountains, and in groves, let those 
‘ tribes dwell, generally known, and engaged in their 

* several works. 

51. ‘ The abode of a Chonddla and a Bueajpica must 

* be out of the town ; they must not have the use 

* of entire vessels; their sole wealth mist be dogs 

* and asses : 


2 T 2 


52. ‘ Their 
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52. ‘ Their clothes miiit be the mantles of the de- 
< ceased; their dishes for food, broken pots; their 
‘ ornaments, rusty iron; continually must they roam 
‘ from place to place : 

53. ‘ I St no man, who regards his duty religious 
‘ and civil, hold any interccurse with them; let their 
‘ transactions be confined to themselves, and their 
^ marriages only between equals : 

54. ‘ Let food be given to them in potsherds, but 
‘ not by the hands of the giver; and let them not 
‘ walk by night in cities or towns: 

55. ‘ By day they may walk about for the purpose 
‘ of work, distinguished by the king’s badges; and 
‘ they shall carry out the corpse of every one, who 
‘ dies without kindred: such is the fixed rule. 

56. ‘ They shall always kill those, who are to be 
‘ slain by the sentence of the law, and by the royal 
‘ warrant; and let them take the clothes of the slain 

‘ their beds, and their ornaments. 

57. ‘ Him, who was bom of a sinful mother, and 
‘ consequently in a low class, but is not openly known, 

* who, though worthless in trath, bears the semblance 

* of a worthy man, let people discover by his acts : 

58. * Want of virtuous dignity, harshness of speech, 
‘ cruelty, and habitual neglect of prescribed duties, 
‘ betray in this world the son of a criminal mother. 

59. ‘ Whether a man of debased birth assume the 

‘ character 
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character of his father or of his mother, he can at chap. 
no time conceal his origin: x. 

60. ‘ He, whose family had been explted, but whose 
parents were criminal in marrying, has a base nature, 
according as the offence of his mother wa'=i great or 
small. 

61. ‘ In whatever country such men are bom, as 
destroy the purity of the four classes, that country 
soon perishes, together with the natives of it. 

62. ‘ Desertion of life, without reward, for the sake 
of preserving a priest or a cow, a woman or a 
child, may cause the beatitude of those base-born 
tribes. 

63. ^ Avoiding all injury to animated beings, veracity, 
abstaining from theft, and from unjust seizure of 
property, cleanliness, and command over the bodily 
organs, form the compendious system of duty, which 
Menu has ordained for the four classes 

64. ‘ Should the tribe spmng from a Brdhrmn, by 
a Siidrh-wom&n, produce a succession of children by 
the marriages of its women with other Brdhmens, 
the low tribe shall be raised to the highest in the 
seventh gensration. 

65. ‘ As the son of a Siidra ipay thus attain the 
rank of a Brdhmen, and as the son of a Brikmen 
may sink to a level with Sddras, even so must it 
be with him, who spring from a Cshatriya; even so 
with him, who was bom of a Vaisya. 


66, ‘ If 
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66. ‘ If there be a doubt, as to the preference 
‘ between him, who was begotten by a Brdhmen for 

* his pleasure, but not in wedlock^ o na Siidrb-womaat 

* and him who was begotten by a SMra on a Brdhmenl, 

67. ‘ TTius is it removed: he, who was begotten by 
‘ an exalted man on a base woman, may by his 
‘ good acts become respectable; but he, who was 
‘ begotten on an exalted woman by a base man, 
‘ must himself continue base : 

68. ‘ Neither of the two (as the law is fixed) shall 
‘ be girt with a sacred string; not the former, be- 
‘ cause his mother was low; nor the second, because 
‘ the order of the classes was inverted. 

69. ‘ As good grain, springing from good soil, is 

* in all respects excellent, thus a man, springing from 
‘ a respectable father by a respectable mother, has 

* a claim to the whole institution of the twice-bom. 

70. ‘ Some sages give a preference to the grain; 
‘ others to the field ; and others consider both field 

* and grain ; on this point the decision follows : 

71. ‘ Grain, cast into bad ground, wholly perishes, 
‘ and a good field, with no grain sown in it, is a 
‘ mere heap of clods; 

72. ‘ But since, by the virtue of eminent fathers, 
‘ even the sons of wild animals, tis Ri'shyasri'nga, 
‘ and o^Aers, have been transformed into holy men 
‘ revered and extolled, the paternal side, therefore, 
‘prevails. 


73. ‘ Brahma' 
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73. * Bbahma' himself, haring compared a Sudra, chap. 
‘ who performs the duties of the twice-bom, with a ^ 

‘ twice-born man, who does the acts of a Siidra, 

‘ said: “ Those two are neither equal nor unequal,” 

‘ that is, they are rmther eqwd m rank, nor unequal 
^ in bad conduct. 

74. ‘ Let such Brihmens as are iutent on the means 
‘ of attaining the supreme godhead, and firm in their 

* own duties, completely perform, in order, the six 

* following acts : 

75. ‘ Reading the Vedas, and teaching others to 
‘ read them, sacrificing, and assisting others to sa- 

* crifice, giving to the poor, if themselves have enough, 

‘ and accepting gifts from the virtuous if themselves 
‘ are poor, are the six prescribed acts of the first- 

* bom class ; 

76. * But, among those six acts of a Brdkmm, 

‘ three are his »ieow« ^ subsistence; agisting to sa- 
‘ crifice, teaching the Vidas, and receiving gifts from 
' a pure-handed giver. 

77. ‘ Three acts of duty cease with the Brdhmen, 

‘ and belong not to the Cshatriya ; teaching the Vidas, 

‘ officiating at a sacrifice, and, thirdly, receiving pre- 
‘ sents: 

78. ‘ Those are also (by the fixed rule of law) 

‘ forbidden to the Vaisya; since Menu, the lord of 
‘ all men, prescribed not those acts to the two ekmes, 

‘ military and commereial. 

79. > Tbe 
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79. ‘ The means of subsistence, peculiar to the 
‘ Cshatriya, are bearing arms, either held for striking 
‘ or missile, to the Vaisya, merchandize, attending on 
‘ cattle, and agriculture : but, with a view to the newt 
' life, the duties of both are almsgiving, reading, 

‘ sacrificing. 

80. ‘ Among the several occupations for gaining a 
livelihood the most commendable respectively for 
the sacerdotal, military, and mercantile classes, are 
teaching the VMa, defending the people, and com- 
merce or keeping herds and flocks. 

81. ‘ Yet a JBrdhmen, unable to subsist by his duties 
' just mentioned, may live by the duty of a soldier; 

■ for that is the next in rank. 

82. ‘ If it be asked, how he must live, should he 

■ be unable to get a subsistence by either of those 
' employments; the answer is, he may subsist as a 

■ mercantile man, applying himself in person to tillage 

■ and attendance on cattle: 

83. ‘ But a Mrdhmen and a Cshatriya, obliged to 
subsist by the acts of a Vaisya, must avoid with 
care, if they can live hy keeping herds, the busi- 
ness of tillage, which gives great pain to sentient 
creatures, and is dependant on the labour of others, 
as hulls and so forth. 

84. ‘ Some are of opinion, that agriculture is excel- 
lent ; but it is a mode of subsistence which the 
benevolent greatly blame; for the iron-mouthed 

‘ pieces 
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* pieces of wood not only wound the earth, but the chap. 
‘ creatures dwelling in it. 

85. * If, through want of a virtuous Hvelihood, they 
‘ cannot follow laudable occupations, they may then 
‘ gain a competence of wealth by selling commodities 
‘ usually sold by merchaDt^J; avoiding what ought to 
‘ be avoided ; 

86. ‘ They must avoid selling liquids of all sorts, 

‘ dressed grain, seeds of tila, stones, salt, cattle, and 
‘ human creatures; 

87. ‘ All woven cloth dyed red, doth made of sana, 

* of c^Awmti-bark, and of wool, even though not red; 

* fruit, roots, and medicinal plants; 

88. ‘ Water, iron, poison, flesh-meat, the moon- 

* plant, and perfumes of any sort ; milk, honey, butter- 
‘ milk, clarified butter, oil of tila, wax, sugar, and 
‘ blades of cM^a-grass; 

89. ‘ All beasts of the forest, as deer and the like; 

‘ ravenous beasts, birds, «nd fish; spirituous liquors, 

‘ nili, or indigo, and Mcskd, or lac; and all beasts 

* with uncloven hoofs. 

90. * But the JBrdAmcw-husbandman may at pleasure 

* sell pure <27a-seed8 for the purpose of holy rites, 

* if he keep them not long with a hope of more gain, 

* and shall have produced them by his own culture ; 

91. ‘ If he apply seeds of tila to any puipose but 
‘ food, anointing, and sacred oblations, he shall be 

2 z V plunged 
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p. * plunged, in the shape of a worm, together with his 
‘ parents, into the ordxu'e of dogs. 

92. * By selling flesh-meat, Idcskd, or salt, a JBrdh- 
‘ men immediately smks low’ ; by selling mUk three 

* days, he falls to a level with a Sddra; 

93. ‘ And by selling the other forbidden conuno- 

* dities with his own free will, he assiunes in this 
‘ world, after seven nights, the nature of a mere 
‘ Vaisya. 

94. ‘ Fluid things may, however, be bartered for 

* other fluids, but not salt for any thing liquid; so 

* may dressed grain for grain undressed, and ^27a-seeds 
‘ for grain in the husk, equal weights or measures 

* being given and taken. 

95. * A MILITARY. man, in distress, may subsist by 

* all these means, but at no time must he have re- 

* courae to the highest, or sacerdotal, function. 

96. * A man of the lowest class, who, through 
‘ covetousness, lives by the acts of the highest, let 

* the king strip of all his wealth and instantly banish : 

97. ‘ His own office, though defectively performed, 

* is preferable to that of another, though performed 

* completely, for he, who without necessity discharges 
Vthe duties of another class, immediately forfeits his 
‘ ovm. 

98. * A MERCANTILE man, unable to subsist by his 
V own duties, may descend even to the servile acts 

* of 
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‘ of a Sddra, taking care never to do what ought chap. 
‘ never to be done ; but, when he has gained a com- x 

* petence, let him depart from service. 

99 . ‘ A MAN of the fourth class, not JSnding em- 

* ployment by waiting on the twice-bom, while his 
‘ wife and son are tormented with hunger, may sub- 
‘ sist by handicrafts : 

100. ‘ Let him principally follow those mechanical 
‘ occupations, as joinery and masonry, or those various 

* practical arts, as painting and writing, by following 

* which, he may serve the twice-bom. 

101. ‘ Should a Brdhmen, afflicted and pining 
‘ through want of food, choose rather to remain 
^ fixed in the path of his own duty, than to adopt 
‘ the practice of Vaisyas, let him act in this manner: 

102. ‘ The Srdhmen, having fallen into distress, 

‘ may receive gifts from any person whatever ; for by 
‘ no sacred rule can it be shown, that absolute 
‘ purity can be sullied. 

103. ‘ From interpreting the Vdda, from officiating 

* at sacrifices, or from taking presents, though in 
‘ modes generally disapproved, no sin is committed 

by priests in distress; for they are as pure as fire 
‘ or water. 

104. *■ He, wdio receives food, when his life could 
‘ not otherwise be susttdned, from any man whatever, 

V is no more tainted by sin, than the subtil ether by 

* mud: 


2 z 2 


105. * Aji'garta, 
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TAP 105. ‘ Aji'gabta, dying with hunger, was going to 
‘ destroy his own son (named Su^nah-s^b^p’ha) selling 
‘ him for some cattle; yet he was guilty of no crime, 
‘ since he only sought a remedy against famishing: 

106. ‘ Va made'va, who well knew right and wrong, 
<-was by no means rendered impure, though desirous, 
‘ when Oppressed with hunger, of eating the flesh of 
‘ dogs for the preservation of his life : 

107. ‘ Bharadwaja, eminent in devotion, when he 
‘ and his son were almost starved in a dreary forest, 
‘ accepted several cows from the carpenter Vbidhu : 

108. * Viswa'mitra too, than whom none better 
‘ knew the distinctions between virtue and vice, re- 
‘ solved, when he was perishing with hunger, to eat 
‘ the haunch of a dog, which he had received from 
‘ a Chanddla. 

109. * Among the acts generally disapproved, namely, 

‘ accepting presents from low men, assisting them to 
‘ sacrifice, and explaining the scripture to them, the 
‘ receipt of presents is the meanest in this world, and 
‘ the most- blamed in a Brdhmen after his present 
‘ life j 

110. ‘ Because assisting to sacrifice and explaining 
‘ the scripture are two acts always performed for 
‘ those, whose minds have been improved hy the 
* sctcred initiation; but gifts are also received from a 
‘ servile man of the lowest class. 


111. ‘ The 
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111. ‘ The guilt, incurred by assisting low men to chap. 
sacrifice and by teaching them the scripture, is re- ^ 
moved by repetitions of the gdyatri and oblations to 

fire; but that, incurred by accepting gifts from them^ 
is expiated only by abandoning the gifts and by 
rigorous devotion. 

112. ‘ It were better for a Brdhmen, who could not 
maintain himself, to glean ears and grains after har- 
vest from the field of any person whatever : gleaning 
whole ears would be better than accepting a present, 
and picking up single grains would be still more 
laudable. 

113. ‘ Brdhmens, who keep house, and are in want 
of any metals except gold and silver ^ or of other arti- 
cles for good useSf may ask the king for them, if he 
be of the military class ; but a king, known to be ava- 
riciotis and unwilling to give, must not be solicited. 

114. ‘ The foremost, in order ^ of these things may 
be received more innocently than that, which follows 
it : a field untilled, a tilled field, cows, goats, sheep, 
precious metals oi gems, new grain, dressed grain. 

115. ‘ There are seven virtuous means of acquiring 
property; succession, occupancy or donation, and 
purchase or exchange, which are allowed to all 
classes; conquest, tvhich is peculiar to the military 
class ; lending at interest, husbandry or commerce, 
which belong t^ the mercantile class; and acceptance 
of presents, by the sacerdotal class, from respectable 
men. 

116. * Leaming, 
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116. ^ Learning, esecept that contained in the scrip- 
‘ tures, art, as mixing perfumes and the like^ work for 
‘ wages, menial service, attendance on cattle, trafiick, 
‘ agriculture, content with little, alms, and receiving 
‘ high interest on money, are ten modes of subsis- 
‘ tence in times of distress. 

117. ‘ Neither a priest nor a military man, though 
‘ distressed^ must receive interest on loans, but each 
‘ of them, if he please, may pay the small interest 

* permitted by lawy on borrowing for some pious use, 

* to the sinful man, who demands it. 

118. ‘ A MILITARY king, who takes even a fourth 
^ part of the crops of his realm at a time of urgent 

* necessity, as of war or invasion, and protects his 

* people to the utmost of his power, commits no 

* sin: 

119. ‘ His peculiar duty is conquest, and he must 
‘ not recede from battle ; so that, while he defends 
‘ by his arms the merchant and husbandman, he may 
‘ levy the legal tax as the price of protection. 

120. ‘ The tax on the mercantile class, which in 
‘ times of prosperity must be only a twelfth part of 
‘ their crops, and a fiftieth of their personal profits, 

* may be an eighth of their crops in a time of dis- 

* tress, or a sixth, which is the medium, or even a 
‘ fourth in great publick adversity ; hut a twentieth 

* of their on money, and other moveables, is the 

‘ highest tea?; serving men, artisans, and meclianicks 
‘ must assist by their labour, but at no time pay taxes. 

121. ‘ Ip 
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121. ‘ If a Stidra want a subsistence and cannot 
‘ attend a priest ^ he may serve a Cshatriya; or, if he 
‘ cannot wait on a soldier by hirth^ he may gain his 
‘ livelihood by serving an opulent Vaisya. 

122. ‘ To him, who serves Brdhmens with a view 
‘ to a heavenly reward, or even with a view to both 

* this life and the nescty the union of the word Br&h^ 
‘ men with his name of servant will assuredly bring 

* success. 

123. ‘ Attendance on Brdhmens is pronounced the 
‘ best work of a Siidra: whatever else he lUay per- 
‘ form will comparatively avail him nothing. 

124. ‘ They must allot him a fit maintenance ac- 
‘ cording to their own circumstances, after considering 
‘ his ability, his exertions, and the number of those, 

‘ whom he must provide with nourishment ; 

125. ‘ What remains of their dressed rice must be 
‘ given to him ; and apparel which they have worn, 

‘ and the refuse of their grain, and their old house- 
‘ hold furniture. 

126. ‘ There is no guilt in a man of the servile 
‘ class who eats leeks and other forbidden vegetables: 

‘ he must not have the sacred investiture : he has no 
‘ business with the duty of making oblations to fire 
‘ and the like ; but there is no prohibition against Ms 
‘ offering dressed grain as a sacrifce, by way dis» 

^ charging his own duty. 

127. ‘ Even Sddras, who are anxious to perform 

‘ their 
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‘ their entire duty, and, knowing what they should 
‘ perform, imitate the practice of good men in the 
‘ household sacraments, but without any holy text, ex- 
‘ cept those containing praise and salutation, are so 
‘ far from sinning, that they acquire just applause : 

128. ‘ As a Sddra, without injuring another man, 

‘ performs the lawful acts of the twice-bom, even 
‘ thus, without being censured, he gains exaltation in 
‘ this world and in the next. 

129. ‘ No superfluous collection of wealth must be 
‘ made by a SMra, even though he has power to 
‘ make it, since a servile man, who has amassed 
‘ riches, becomes proud, and, by his insolence or neglect, 
( gives pam even to J^rahmens. 

130. ‘ Such, as have been fully declared, are the 
‘ several duties of the four classes in distress for sub- 
‘ sistence; and, if they perform them exactly, they 
‘ shall attain the highest beatitude. 

131. ‘ Thus has been propounded the system of 
‘ duties, religious and civil, ordained for all classes : 
‘ 1 next will declare the pure law of expiation for 

‘ sin * 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XL 


On Penance and Expiation. 


1. * Him, who intends to marry for the sake of chap. 
‘ having issue; him, who wishes to make a sacrifice; 

‘ him, who travels ; him, who has given all his wealth 
‘ at a sacred rite; hhn, who desires to maintain his 
‘ preceptor, his father, or his mother; him, who 
‘ needs a maintenance for himself, when he first reads 
‘ the Vedas; and him, who is afKcted with illness; 

2. ‘ These nine Brdhmens let mankind consider as 
‘ virtuous mendicants, cdSied. sndtacas ; and, to relieve 
‘ their wants, let gifts of cattle or gold be presented 
‘ to them in proportion to their leamuig : 

3. ‘ To these most excellent Brdhmem must rice 
' also be given, with holy presents at oblations to 
‘ fire and within the consecrated circle ; but the dressed 
‘ lice, wliich others are to receive, must be delivered 
‘ on the outside of the sacred hearth : gold and the 
* like may be given any where. 

4. ‘ On such Brdhmens as well know the Vdda, let 
‘ the king bestow, as it becomes him, jewels of all 
‘ sorts, and the solemn reward for officiating at the 
‘ sacrifice. 

5. ‘ He, who has a wife, and, having begged mo- 

3 a ‘ ney 
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‘ ney to defray his nuptial expences, marries another 
‘ woman, shall have no advantage but sensual enjoy- 
‘ ment : the offspring belongs to the bestower of the 
‘ gift. 

6. ‘ Let every man, according to his ability, give 
‘ wealth to Brdhmens detached from the world and 
‘ learned in scripture : such a giver shall attain hea- 

* ven after this life. 

7. * He alone is worthy to drink the juice of the 

* moon-plant, who keeps a piovision of grain suf- 
‘ ficient to supply those, whom the law commands 
‘ him to nourish, for the term of three years or 

* more ,* 

8. ‘ But a twice-bom man, who keeps a less provi- 

* sion of grain, yet presumes to taste the juice of the 
‘ moon-plant, shall gather no fruit from that sacra- 

* ment, even though he taste it at the first, or so- 
‘ Umn, much less at any occasional, ceremony. 

9. ‘ He, who bestows gifts on strangers, with a 
‘ view to worldly fame, while he suffers his family to 
‘ live in distress, though he has power to support 

* them, touches his lips with honey, but swallows pdi- 
‘ son ; such virtue is counterfeit : 

10. ‘ Even what he does for the sake of his future 

* spiritual body, to the injury of those, whom he is 

* bound to maintain, shall bring him ultimate misery 

* both in this life and in the next. 

11. * Should a sacrifice, performed by any twice- 

* bom 
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* born sacrificer, and by a Brahmen especially, be 
" imperfect from the want of some ingredient, during 

* the reign of a prince, who knows the law, 

12. ‘ Let him take that article, for the completion 
‘ of the sacrifice, fi*om the house of any Voimja, who 

* possesses considerable herds, but neither sacrifices, 

* nor drinks the juice of the moon-plant : 

13. ‘ If such a Vaisya be not near, he may take 
two or three such necessary articles at pleasure 

^ from the house of a Siidraj since a Stidra has no 

* business with solemn rites. 

14. ‘ Even from the house of a Brahmen or a Ckha- 
‘ triyCf who possesses a hundred cows, but has no 
‘ consecrated fire, or a thousand cows, but performs 
‘ no sacrifice with the moon-plant, let a priest with- 

* but scruple take the articles wanted. 

15. ‘ IVom another Brdkmen, who continually re- 
‘ ceives presents but never gives, let him take such 
‘ ingredients of the sacrifice, if not bestowed on re- 

* quest: so shall his fame be spread abroad, and his 

* habits of virtue increase. 

16. ‘ Thus, likewise, may a Brdkmen, who has not 
‘ eaten at the time of six meals, or has fasted three 
‘ whole days, take at the time of the seventh meal, 
‘ or on the fourth morning, from the man, who behaves 
‘ basely /6y not offering him food, enough to supply 
‘ him till the morrow : 

17. ‘ He may take it from the floor, where the grain 

3a 2 ‘is 
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‘ is trodden out of the husk, or from the field, or 
‘ from the house, or from any place whatever; but, 
‘ if the owner ask why he takes it, the cause of the 
‘ taking must be declared. 

18. ‘ The wealth of a virtuous Brdhmen must at no 
^ timPi be seized by a Cshatriya ; but, having no other 
* means to complete a sacrifice, he may take the 
‘ goods of any man, who acts wickedly, and of any, 
‘ who performs not his religious duties: 

19. ‘ He, who takes property from the bad for the 
‘ purpose hefore~mentioned, and bestows it on the good, 
‘ transforms himself into a boat, and carries both the 
‘ good and the bad over a sea of calamities. 

20. * health, possessed by men for the performance 
‘ of sacrifices, the wise call the property of the 
‘ gods; but the wealth of men, who perform no 
‘ sacrifice, they consider as the property of demons. 

21. ‘ Let no pious king fine the man, who takes hy 
‘ stealth or by force what he wants to make a sa- 
‘ crifice perfect; since it is the king^s folly, that 
‘ causes the hunger or wants of a Brdhmen : 

22. ‘ Having reckoned up the persons, whom the 
‘ Brdhmen is obliged to support, having ascertmned 
‘ his divine knowledge and moral conduct, let the 
‘ king allow him a statable maintenance from his 
‘ own household ; 

23. ‘ And, having appointed him a maintenance, let 
‘ the king protect him on all sides ; for he gains 

‘ from 
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‘ from the MrAhmen whom he protects, a sixth part 

* of the reward for his virtue. 

24. ‘ Let no MrAhmen ever beg a gift from a Siidra; 

* for, if he perform a sacrifice after such beggmg, 
‘ he shall, in the next life, be bom a Chanddla. 

25. * The JBrdhmen who begs any articles for a 

‘ sacrifice, and disposes not of them all for that 

‘ purpose, shall become a kite or a crow for a hun- 

‘ dred years. 

26. * Any evil-hearted wretch, who, through cove- 

‘ tousness, shall seize the property of the gods or 

‘ of Srdhmens, shall feed in another world on the 

* orts of vultures. 

27. * The sacrifice Vaiswdnari must be constantly 
‘ performed on the first day of the new year, or on 
‘ the new moon of Chaitra, as an expiation for hav- 
‘ ing omitted, through mere forgetfulness, the ap- 
‘ pointed sacrifices of cattle and the rites of the 
‘ moon-plant : 

28. But a twice-bom man, who, without necessity, 
‘ does an act allowed only in a case of necessity, 

* reaps no fruit from it hereafter: thus has it been 
‘ decided. 

29. ‘ By the Vtswedevas, by the Sddhyon, and by 
‘ eminent Mishis of the sacerdotal class, the substitute 
‘ was adopted for the principal act, when they were 
^ apprehensive of dying in times of imminent peril; 

30. * But no reward is prepared in a future state 

* for 
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* for that ill-minded man, who, when able to perform 
‘ the principal sacrilice, has recourse to the substitute. 

31. ‘ A Priest, who well knows the law, needs not 
‘ complain to the king of any grievous injury; since, 
‘ even by his own power, he may chastise those, who 

* injure him: 

32. ‘ His own power, which depends on himself alone, 
‘ is mightier than the royal power, which depends on 
‘ other men: by his ovm might, therefore, may a 
‘ Srdhmen coerce his foes. 

33. ‘ He may use, without hesitation, the power- 

ful charms revealed to At’habvan, and bp him to 

* Angiras; for speech is the weapon of a Brdhmen: 
‘ with that he may destroy his oppressors. 

34. ‘ A soldier may avert danger from himself by 
‘ the strength of his arm ; a merchant and a me- 
‘ chanick, by their property; but the chief of the 
‘ twice-bom, by holy texts and oblations to fire. 

35. ‘ A priest, who performs his duties, who justly 
‘ corrects his children and pupils, who advises expia- 
‘ tions for sin, and who loves all animated creatures, 
‘ is truly called a Brdhmen : to him let no man say 
‘ any thing unpropitious, nor use any olFensive lan- 
‘ guage. 

36. ‘ Let not a girl, nor a young woman married 
‘ or unmarried, nor a man with little learning, nor a 
‘ dunce, perform an oblation to fire; nor a man dis- 
‘ eased, nor one uninvested the sacrifcial string} 

* 37. * Since 
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37. ‘ Since any of those persons, who make such 

* an oblation, shall fall into a region of torture, to- 
‘ gether with him, who suffers his hearth to be used : 
" he alone, who perfectly knows the sacred ordinances, 
‘ and has read all the Vedas, must officiate at mi 
^ oblation to holy fire. 

38. * A Brdkmen with abundant wealth, who presents 

* not the priest, that hallows his fire, with a horse 

* consecrated to Praja'pati, becomes equal to one 

* who has no fire hallowed. 

39. ‘ Let him, who believes the scripture, and keeps 
his organs in subjection, perform ail other pious 

* actsj but never in this world let him offer a sa- 
^ crifice with trifling gifts to the officiating priest : 

40. ‘ The organs of sense and action, reputation m 
‘ this life, a heavenly mansion in the next, life itself, 

* a great name after dmth, children and cattle, are 
^ all destroyed by a sacrifice, offered with trifling 
‘ presents: let no man, therefore, sacriffce without 
‘ liberal gifts. 

41. ‘ The priest, who keeps a sacred hearth,, but 

* voluntarily neglects the morning and evenmg obla- 
‘ tions to his fires, must perform, in the numner to 

* he described, the penance cMtadrAyana for one month ; 

* since that neglect is equally sinful with the slaughter 

* of a son. 

42. * They, who receive property ftom a Stidra for 
^ the performance of rites to consecrated fire, are cim 

' temncMi, 
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. ‘ temned, as ministers of the base, by all such as 

* pronounce texts of the Vdda: 

43. ‘ Of those ignorant priests, who serve the holy 
‘ fire for the wealth of a Stidra, the giver shall always 
‘ tread on the foreheads, and thus pass over miseries 
‘ in the gloom of death. 

44. * Every man, who does not an act prescribed, 
‘ or does an act forbidden, or is guilty of excess, 

* even in legal gratifications of the senses, must per- 
‘ form an expiatory penance. 

45. * Some of the learned consider an expiation as 

* confined to involuntary sin ; but others, from the 
‘ evidence of the Veda^ hold it effectual even in the 
‘ case of a voluntary offence: 

46. * A sin, involuntarily committed, is removed by 
‘ repeating certain texts of the scripture; but a sin 

* committed intentionally, through strange infatuation, 

‘ by harsh penances of different sorts. 

47. ‘ If a twice-bom man, by the will of God in 
‘ this world, or from his natural birth, have any cor- 

* poreal mark of an expiable sin committed in this or 
‘ a former state, he must hold no intercourse with 
‘ the virtuous, while his penance remains unperformed. 

48. * Some evil-minded persons, for sins committed 
‘ in this life, and some for bad actions in a preced- 
‘ ing state, suffer a morbid change in their bodies : 

49. ‘ A stealer of. gold from a Brdhmen has whit- 

‘ lows 
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‘ lows on his nails ; a drinker of spirits, bladt teeth ; C^P- 
‘ the slayer of a Brdhmen, a marasmus ; the violator 
‘ of his guru’s bed, a deformity in the generative 


‘ organs; 

. 50. * A mahgnant informer, fetid ulcers in his nos- 
‘ trils; a false detractor, stinking breath; a stealer of 
‘ grainj the defect of some limb ; a mixer of bud 
‘ wares with goody some redundant member; 

51. * A stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia; a stealer 

< of holy words, or an unauthorized reader of the scrip- 
* tures, dumbness ; a stealer of ^jlothes, leprosy; a 

< horse-stealer, lameness; 


52. ‘ The stealer of a lamp, total blindness; the 

* mischievous extinguisher of it, blindness in one eye; 

* a delighter in hurting sentient creati^s, perpetual 
‘ illness ; an adulterer, windy swellings in his limbs : 

53 * Thus, according to the diversity of actions, 
< are bom men deapised by the good, stupid, dumb, 
‘ blind, deaf, and deformed. 


54. ‘ Penance, therefore, must invmably be 
formed for the sake of expiation ; since they, wto 
have not expiated their sins, wiU again npnng to 
birth with disgraceful marks. 

55. ‘ KmmNo a Brihmen, drb^ 

Stealing gold from a priesiy adultery with the ^ 
of a fothi, notam/ or rpiWbmf, mal 

.ocb as commit those ^ 

deciare to be Crimea in the hi^ degree, w 
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‘ sped of those after mentioned, but less than incest m 

* a direct line, and some others. 

56. ‘ False- boasting of a bigh tribe, malignant in- 
^ formation, before the king, of a criminal who must 

* mffer death, and falsely accusing a spiritual precep-* 

* tor, are crimes in the second degree, and nearly 
‘ equal to killing a Brdhmen. 

57. ‘ Foi^etting the texts of scripture, showing con- 

* tempt of the Veda, giving false evidence without a 
‘ had motive, killing a friend without malice, eatiiig 
‘ things prohibited, or, from their manifest impurity, 
‘ unfit to be tasted, are six crimes nearly equal to 

* drinking spirits; hut perjury and homicide require in 
‘ atrocious eases the harshest expiation. 

58. ‘ To appropriate a thing deposited or lent for a 
‘ time, a human creature, a horse, precious metals, a 
‘ field, a diamond, or any other gem, is nearly equal 

* to stealing the gold of a Br4hmen. 

59. * Carnal commerce with sisters by the same 
‘ mother, with little girls, with women of the lowest 

* mixed class, or with the wives of a fidend or of a 

* son, the wise must consider as nearly equal to a 

* violation of the patemfd bed. 

60. ‘ Slaying a bull or cow, sacrificing what ought 
‘ not to be sacrificed, adultery, selling oneself, de- 
^ serting a preceptor, a mother, a father, or a son, 

* omitting to read the scripture, and neglect of the 

* 6xes prescribed by the Dhermasdstra 


61. ‘ The 
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61. ‘ Th.e m-arjria^e of a yoimger brother before the 
‘ elder, and elder’s omission to marry before the 

* younger, giring a daughter to either of them, and 
‘ officiating at their muotial sacrifice, 

62. ‘ Defiling a damsel, usury, want of perfect 
‘ chastity in a atndent, selling a holy pool or garden, 
‘ a wife, or a. ftliild, 

63. ‘ Omitting the sacred investiture, abandoning a 
‘ kinsman, teaching the V4da for hire, learning it 
‘ from a hired l:ea,clier, selling commodities, that ought 

* not to be soLd, 

64. ‘ Working in mines of any sort, engaging in 

* dykes, bridi^es, &r other great mechanical works, 

* spoiling medicinal plants repeatedly, subsisting by the 
‘ harlotry «/ a isnfe, offering sacrifices and preparing 

* charms to destroy the innocent, 

65. ‘ Cutting down green trees for firewood, per- 

* forming holy rites with a selfish view merely, and 
‘ eating prohibiited food once without a previous design. 

66- * jNegLecdia-g to keep up the consecrated fire, 

* stealing any voluahle thing besides gold, non-pay- 

* ment of ^he three debts, application to the books 

* of a false reTigion, and excessive attention to musick 

* or dancing, 

67. ‘ Stealing grain, base metals, or cattle, fami- 
‘ liarity jJy Mhe iwice-hom with women who have 
‘ drunk inebriating liquor, killing without malice b. wo- 
‘ man, a SiMiha, a Vaisya, cr b. Cshair^a, and denying 

3 B 2 ‘ a future 
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lAP. * a future State of rewards and punishments, are all 
* * crimes in the third degree, but higher or lower ac- 

‘ cording to circumstances. 

68. ‘ Giving pam to a Srdltmeny smelling at any 
‘ spirituous liquor or any thing extremely fetid and. 
‘ unfit to he smelt, cheating, and unnatural practices 
‘ with a male, are considered as causing a loss of 
‘ class. 

69. ‘ To kill an ass, a horse, a camel, a deer, an 
‘ elephant, a goat, a sheep, a fish, a snake, or a 
‘ buffalo, is declared an offence, which degrades the 
‘ killer to a mixed tribe. 

70. ‘ Accepting presents from despicable men, ille- 

* gal traffick, attendance on a Siidra-m&steT, and 

* speaking falsehood, must be considered as causes of 
‘ exclusion from social repasts. 

71. * Killing an insect, small or large, a worm, or 
‘a bird, eating what has been brought in the same 

* basket with spirituous liquor, stealing fruit, wood, or 
‘ flowers, and great perturbation of mind on trifling 
‘ occasions^ are offences which cause defilement. 

72. ‘ You shall now be completely instructed in 

* those penances, by which all the sins just men- 

* tioned are expiable. 

73. / Ip n Brdhmen have killed a man of the sa- 

* cerdotal class, without maUce prepense , the slayer 

* being far superiour to the slain in good qualities y he 
^ must himself make a hut in a forest and dwell in 

‘it 
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^ it twelve whole years, subsisting on alms for the chap. 
‘ purification of his soul, placing near him, as a to- 
‘ ken of his crimcy the skull of the slain, if he cm 
‘ procure ity or, if not, any human skull. The time of 
‘ penance for the three lower classes must be twenty 
‘ four, thirty siw, and forty eight, years. 

74. ‘ Or, if the slayer be of the military class, he 
‘ may voluntarily expose himself as a mark to archers, 

* who know his intention; or, according to cireum- 
‘ stances, may cast himself head-long thrice, or even 
‘ till he die, into blazing fire. 

75. * Or, if he be a king, and slew a priest with* 

* out malice or knowledge of his class, he may per- 
‘ form, with presents of great wealth, one of the fol- 
‘ lowing sacrifices} an Aswam4dha, or a Swarjit, or a 
‘ Gdsava, or an Abhijit, or a Fiswajit, or a Trivnl, 

* or an Agnishtut, 

76. ‘ Or, to expiate the guilt of killing a priest 

' without knowing him and without design, the killer 
‘ may walk on a pilgrimage a hundred y^anas, re- 
^ peating any one of the eating barely enough 

‘ to sustain life, and keeping his or^ms in perfect 

* subjection; 

77. ‘ Or, if in that ease the slayer he unle&med 
‘ but rich, he may give all his property to some 
‘ Brdhmen learned in the Vida, or a sufficiency of 

* wealth for his life, or a house and furniture to hold 
‘ while he lives: 


78. * Or 
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78. ‘ Or, eating only such wild grains as are of- 
‘ fered to the gods, he may walk to the head of the 
‘ river Saraswati against the course of the stream ; 
‘ or, subsisting on very little food, he may thrice 
‘ repeat the whole collection of Vedas, or the Sick, 
‘ Yajush, and Shnan. 

79. ‘ Or, his hair being shorn, he may dwell near 
‘ a town, or on pasture-ground for cows, or in some 
‘ holy place, or at the root of a sacred tree, taking 

* pleasure in doing good to cows and to Brdhmens : 

80. ‘ There, for the preservation of a cow or a 
‘ Brdhmen, let him instantly abandon life ; since the 
‘ preserver of a cow or a Brdhmen atones for the 
‘ crime of killing a priest : 

81. ‘ Or, by attempting at least three times for- 
‘ cibly to recover from robbers the property of a 
‘ Brdhmen, or by recovering it in one of his attacks, 

* or even by losing his life in the attempt, he atones 
‘ for his crime. 

82. ‘ Thus, continually firm in reli^ous austerity, 
‘ chaste as a student in the first order, with his mind 
‘ intent on virtue, he may expiate the guUt of unde- 
‘ signedly killing a Brdhmen, after the twelfth year 

* has expired. 

83. * Or, ^ a virtuotu Brdhmen unintentionally kill 
^ another, who had no good quality, he may atone for 
‘ his guilt by proclaiming it in an assembly of priests 
‘ and military men, at the sacrifice of a horse, and 

* by 
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^ by bathing with other Brdkmens at the close of c^p- 
‘ the sacrifice: 

84. ‘ Brdhmens are declared to he tbe basis, and 
‘ Cshatrivas the summit, of the legal system: he, 

‘ therefore, expiates his offence by fully proclaiming 
‘ it in such an assembly. 

85 ‘ From his high birth alone, a Brdhmen is an 
‘ obiect of veneration even to deities ; his declaratmns 
* to mankind are decisive evidence; and the Veda 
c confers on him that character. 


86 ‘ Three at least, who are learned in the Feda, 

‘ should be assembled to declare the propj expia- 
. tfon for the sin of a priest, but, for the three other 

‘ classes the number must be doubled, tripled, and 

j ’ T ,1 -wbat they declare shall be an atone- 
‘ quadrupled: what tney uecm i^vamed 

‘ merit for sinners; since the words of the leame 


give purity. 

«7 < Thus a Brihmm, who has performed one of 

the nreeeding expiations, according to the ~ 

‘ slaying a man of his own class. ^ 

as < He must perfohn the same penance 

n „ OCX af «>McK was unknown, hat wtam 
‘ an embryo, the sex of ^nttarv or a commar- 

. were 

‘ dal man em^ ^ ^ ^ temporary undeannesi; 

‘ man, who has batne 89 « And; 
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89. ‘ And the same for giving false evidence in a 

* cause, concerning land or gold, or precious commx)- 
‘ dities, and for accusing his preceptor unjustly, and 
‘ for appropriating a deposit, and for killing the wife 
‘ of a priest, who keeps a consecrated fire, or for slay- 
‘ ing a friend. 

90. * Such is the atonement ordained for killing a 
‘ priest without malice ; but for killing a JBrdhmen with 
‘ malice prepense, this is no expiation : the term of 
‘ twelve years must, be doubled, or, if the case was 
‘ atrocious, the murderer must actually die in flames 
‘ or in battle. 

91. ‘ Any twice-bom man, who has intentionally 
‘ drunk spirit of rice, through perverse delusion of 

* mind, may drink more spirit in flame, and atone 
‘ for his offence by severely burning his body; 

92. ‘ Or he may drink boiling hot, until he die, 

‘ the urine of a cow, or pure water, or milk, or 
‘ clarified butter, or juice expressed from cow-dung : 

93. ‘ Or, if he tasted it unknowingly, he may ex- 
‘ piate the sin of drinking spirituous liquor, by eat- 
‘ ing only some broken rice or grains of tila, from 
‘ which oil has been extracted, once every night for 
‘ a whole year, wrapped in coarse vesture of hairs 
‘ from a cow’s tail, or sitting unclothed in his house, 

' wearing his locks and beard uncut, and putting out 
‘ the flag of a tavern-keeper. 

94. * Since the spirit of rice is distilled from the 
‘ Mala, or filthy refuse, of the grain, and since Jfa/o 

‘is 
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‘ is also a name for sin, let no BrdhmerL, Cskatriya 
‘ or Vaisya drink that spirit. 

95. ‘ Inebriating liquor may be cossidered as of 
‘ three principal sorts ; that extracted from dregs of 
‘ sugar, that extracted from bruised rice, and that 

* extracted from the flowers of the Madhica: as one, 
‘ so are allj they shall not be tasted by the chief 
‘ of the twice-bom. 

96. * Those liquors, and eight other sorts, with the 

* flesh of animals, and Asava^ the most pernicious he- 

* verage^ prepared with narcotick drugs, are swallowed 

* at the juncates of Yacshas, Macshases, and Ptsdehas. 

* they shall not, therefore, be tasted by a Brdhmen, 

* who feeds on clarified butter offered to gods. 

97. ‘ A Brdhmen, stupefied by drunkenness, might 
‘ fall on something very impure, or might even, when 
‘ intoxicated, pronounce a secret phrase of the Vida, 

‘ or might do some other act, which ought not to be 
‘ done. 

98. ‘ When the divine spirit, or the light of holy 
‘ knowledge, which has been infused into his body, 
‘ has once been sprinkled with any intoxicating liquor, 
‘ even his priestly character leaves him, and he sinks 
‘ to the low degree of a Sddra. 

99. * Thus have been promulgated the various mod^ 

* of expiation for drinking spirits : I will next pro- 

* pound the atonement for stealing the gold of a 
‘ priest to the amount of a suvema. 

3 c 199. * Hb, 
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AP» 100. ‘ He, who has purloined the gold of a BrcA- 
‘ men, must hasten to the king, and proclaim his of- 
‘ fence ; adding “ Inflict on me the punishment due 
‘ to my crime.” 

101. ‘ Then shall the king himself, taking from him 
‘ an iron hiace, which the eriminal must hear on his 
‘ shoulder, strike him with it once ; and by that 
‘ stroke, whether he die or be only left as dead, the 
‘ thief is released from sin: a BrSimen, by rigid pe- 
‘ nance alone can expiate that offence; another twice- 
‘ born man may also perform such a penance at his 
‘ election. 

102. ‘ The twice-born man, who desires to remove 

‘ by austere devotion the taint caused by stealing 

‘ gold, must perform in a forest, covered with a 

‘ mantle of rough bark, the penance before ordained 
* for him, who without malice prepense has killed a 
‘ Brahmen. 

103. ‘ By these expiations may the twice -bom atone 

‘ for the guilt of stealing gold from a priest; but the 

‘ sin of adultery with the wife of a father, natural 

‘ or spiritual, they must expiate by the following pe- 
‘ nances. 

104. ‘ He, who knowingly and actually has defiled 
‘ the wife of his father, she being of the same class, 

‘ must extend himself on a heated iron bed, loudly 
‘ proclaiming his guilt ; and, there embracing the red 
‘ hot iron image of a woman, he shall atone for hig 
‘ crime by death: 


105. ‘ Or, 
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105. ‘ Or, having Mniself amputated his. penis 

* scrotum, and holding them in his fingers, he may 
‘ walk in a direct path toward the south-west, or the 
‘ region of Nibriti, until he fall dead on the ground: 

106. ‘ Or, if he had mistaken her for another woman, 

* he may perform for a whole year, with intense ap- 
‘ plication of mind, the penance pr^'apat^a, with part 

* of a bed, or a human bone, in his hand, wrapped 
‘ in vesture of coarse bark, letting his hair and beard 

* grow, and living in a deserted forest : 

107. ‘ Or, if she was of a lower class and a corrupt 
‘ woman, he may expiate the sin of violating the bed 

* of his father, by continuing the penance chandraya- 

* na for three months, always mortifying his body by 

* eating only forest herbs, or wild grains boiled in 

* water. 

108. ‘ By the preceding penances may sinners of 
‘ the two higher degrees atone for their guilt ; and 
‘ the less offenders may expiate theirs by the foUow- 

* ing austerities. 

109. * Hb, who has committed the smaller offence 
‘ of trilling a COW Without malice, must drink for the 
‘ first month barley-corns boiled soft in water; his 
^ head must he shaved entirely; and, covered with the 
‘ hide of the slain cow, he must fix his abode on h^ 

late pasture ground : 

110. * He may eat a moderate quantity of wild 
‘ grams, but without any factitious salt, for the next 

3 c 2 ‘ 
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' ‘ two months at the time of each fourth repast, on 

‘ the evening of every second day ; regularly bathing in 
‘ the urine of cows, and keeping his members under 
‘ controul : 

111. ‘ Ail day he must wait on the herd, and. 

I ‘ stand quaffing the dust raised by their hoofs; at 

I ‘ night, having servilely attended and stroked and sa- 

I ‘ luted them, he must surround them with a fence, and 

[ ‘ sit near to guard them : 

L 

112. ‘ Pure and free from passion, he must stand, 

‘ while they stand ; follow them, when they move to- 

‘ gether ; and lie down by them, when they lie down : 

113. * Should a cow be sick or terrified by tigers 
‘or thieves, or fall, or stick in mud, he must re- 
‘ lieve her by all possible means : 

114. ‘ In heat, in rain, or in cold, or while the 
‘ blast furiously rages, let him not seek his own 
‘ shelter, without first sheltering the cows to the ut- 
‘ most of his power : 

115. ‘ Neither in his own house, or field, or floor 
‘ for treading out grain, nor in those of any other 
‘ person, let him say a word of a cow, who eats 
‘ corn or gra^s, or of a calf, who drinks milk: 

116. ‘ By waiting on a herd, according to these 
‘ rules, for three months, the slayer of a cow atones 
‘ for his guilt ; 

\\7. \ But, his penance being performed, he must 

‘ give 
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‘ give ten cows and a bull, or, Ms stock not being 
‘ so large, must deliver all he possesses, to such as 
‘ best know the Veda, 

118. ‘ The preceding penances, or that called chm- 
‘ drcyana, must be performed for the absolution of all 

twice-bom men, who have committed sins of the 
‘ lower or third degree ; except those, who have in- 
‘ curred the guilt of an avacirni; 

119. ‘ But he, who has become Avacirna, must sa- 
‘ orifice a black or a one-eyed ass, by way of a meat- 
‘ offering to Nirriti, patroness of the south-west, by 
‘ night, in a place where four ways meet : 

120. ‘ Let him daily offer to her in fire the fat of 
‘ that ass, and, at the close of the ceremony, let Mm 
‘ offer clarified butter, with the holy text Sem and so 
‘ forth, to Pavana, to Indra, to Vrihaspati, and to 
‘ Agni, regents of ivind, clouds, a planet, and fire. 

121. ‘ A voluntary effusion, naturally or otherwise, 

‘ of that which may produce a man, by a twice-bom 
‘ youth during the time of Ms studentship, or before 
‘ marriage, has been pronounced avacima, or a vio- 
‘ lation of the rule prescribed for the first order, by 
‘ sages, who knew the whole system of duty, and ut- 
‘ tered the words of the Fedd. 

122. ‘ To the four deities of purificatimi, "Ma'ruta, 

‘ Indra, Vrihaspati, Agni, goes all the divine light, 

‘ which the Veda had imparted, from the student, 
‘ who commits the foul sin avaelma; 
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123. ‘ But, this crime having actually been commit- 
‘ ted, he must go begging to seven houses, clothed 
‘ only with the hide of the sacrificed ass, and openly 
‘ proclaiming' his act 

124. * Eating a single meal begged from them, at 

* the regular time of the day, that is, in the morning 
‘ or evening, and bathing each day at the three sava- 
‘ nos, he shall be absolved from his guilt at the end 
‘ of one year. 

125. * He, who has voluntarily committed any sin, 

‘ which causes a loss of class, must perform the tor- 
‘ menting penance, thence called sdntapana ; or the 
‘ 'prdj^atya, if he offended involuntarily. 

126. ‘ For sins, which degrade to a mixed class, 
‘ or exclude from society, the sinner must have re- 
‘ course to the lunar expiation chdndrdyana for one 

* month : to atone for acts which occasion defilement, 
‘ he must swallow nothing for three days but hot 
‘ barley-gruel. 

127. ‘ For ki llin g intentionally a virtuous man of 
‘ the military class, the penance must be a fourth 
‘ part of that ordained for killing a priest; for killing 
‘ a Vaisya, only an eighth ; for killing a Sddra, who 
‘ had been constant in* discharging his duties, a six- 
‘ teenth part: 

128. ‘ But, if a JBrdhmen kill a Cshatriya without 
‘ malice, he must, after a full performance of his re- 

‘ ligious 
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' ligious rites, give the priests one bull together with 
‘ a thousand cows; 

129. ‘ Or he may perform for three years the pe- 
* nance for slaying a Brdhmeriy mortifying his organs 
‘ of sensation and action, letting Jtis hair grow long, 

‘ and living remote from the town, with the root of 
‘ a tree for his mansion. 

130. ‘ If he kill wiihdut malice a Vaisya^ who had 
^ a good moral character, he may perform the same 
‘ penance for one year, or give the priests a hundred 
‘ cows and a bull: 

131. ‘ For six months must he perform this whole 
‘ penance, if without intention he kill a Sudra^ or 
‘ he may give ten white cows and a bull to the 
‘ priests. 

132. ‘ If he kill by design a cat, or an ichneumon, 

‘ the bird chdsha, or a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl, 
‘ or a crow, he must perform the ordinary penance 
‘ required for the deatli of a Siidra, that is the chdn- 
‘ dr&yana: 

133. ‘ Or, if he kill one of them undesignedlyj he 
‘ may drink nothing but milk for three dc^s and 
‘ nights, or each night walk a yqjcm, or thrice bathe 
‘ in a river, or silently repeat the text on the di- 
‘ vinity of water ; that is^ if he he disabled by real 
‘ infirmity from performing the first menhoned penances y 
‘ he may have recourse to the next in order. 

134. ‘ ABrdhmeny if he kill a snake, must ^ve to 

‘ some 
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‘ same priest a hoe, or iron-headed stick; if an en- 
‘ nueh, a load of rice-straw, and a masKa of lead; 

135. ‘ If a boar, a pot of clarified butter; if the 
‘ bird tittiri, a drdna of ^i/a-seeds; if a parrot, a 
‘ steer two years old; if the water-bird crauncha, a 
‘ steer aged three years : 

136. ‘ If he kill a goose, or a phenicopieros, a 
‘ heron, or cormorant, a bittern, a peacock, an ape, 
‘ a hawk, or a kite, he must give a cow to some 
' Brahmen : 

137. ‘ If he kill a horse, he must give a mantle ; 
‘ if an elephant, five black bulls; if a goat or a 
‘ sheep, one bull ; if an ass, a calf one year old : 

138. ‘ If he kill a carnivorous wild beast, he must 
‘ give a cow with abundance of milk ; if a wild 
‘ beast not carnivorous, a fine heifer; and a racticb. 
‘ of gold, if he slay a camel : 

139. ‘ If he kin a woman of any class caught in 
‘ adultery, he must give as an expiation, in the di- 
‘ rect order of the four classes, a leathern pouch, a 
‘ bow, a goat, and a sheep. 

140. ‘ Should a Brahmen be unable to expiate by 
‘ gifts the sin of killing a snake and the rest, he 
‘ must atone for his guilt by performing, on each 
‘ occasion, the penance prdjbpatya. 

141. ‘ For the slaughter of a thousand small animals 
‘ which have bones, or for that of boneless animals 

‘ enow 
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‘ enow to fill a cart, he must perfonn the ck&r^rdyanu, chap. 
‘ or common penance for hilling a SMra; 

142. ‘ But, for killing boned animals, he must also 
‘ give some trifle, as a pana of copper, to a Brdk- 
/ men: for killing those without bones, he may he 
' absolved by holding his breath, at the close of Us 
‘ penance, while he thrice repeats ike g&yati^ with its 
‘ head, the pranava, and the vyakntis. 

143. ‘ For cutting mce without malice trees yielding 
‘ fruit, shrubs with many crowded stems, creeping or 
‘ climbing plants, or such as grow again when cut, 

‘ if they were in blossom when he hurt them, he must 
‘ repeat a hundred texts of the Veda. 

144. ‘ For killing insects of any sort bred in rice 
‘ or other grains, or those bred in honey or other 
* fluids, or those bred in fruit or flowers, eating clari- 
‘ fled butter is a full expiation. 

145. ‘ If a man cut, wantonly and for no good pur- 
‘ pose, such grasses as are cultivated, or such as 
‘ rise in the forest spontaneously, he must wmt on a 
‘ cow for one day, nourished by milk alone. 

146. ‘ By these penances may mankind atone for 
‘ the sin of injuring sentient creatures, whether com- 
‘ mitted by design or through inadvertence; hear now 
‘ what penances are ordained for eating or drinking 
‘ what ought not to be tasted. 

147. ‘ He, who drinks undesignedly any spirit but 

3 D ‘ 
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[AP. * lhaJt ricey may be absolved by a new investiture 
‘ with the sacrificial string, even for drinking inten- 
‘ tionally the weaker sorts of spirit, a penance ex- 
< tencGng to death must not (as the law is now fixed) 

* be prescribed. 

148. ‘ For drinking water which has stood in a 

* vessel, where spirit of rice or any other spirituous 
‘ liquor had been kept, he must swallow nothing, for 
‘ five <kiys and nights, but the plant sane* hapushpt 

* boiled in nulk: 

149. ‘ If he touch any spirituous liquor, or give 

* any away, or accept any in due form, or with 

* thanks, or drink water left by a Siidra, he ^must 

* swallow nothing for three days and nights, but cusd- 

* grass boiled in water. 

150. ‘ Should a 3rdhmen, who has once tasted the 

* holy juice of the moon-plant, even smell the breath 

* of a man who has been drinking spirits, he must 
‘ remove the taint by thrice repeating the gdyatA, 

* while he suppresses his breath in water, and by 

* eating clarified butter after that ceremony. 

151. * If any of the three twice-bora classes have 
‘ tasted unknowingly human ordure or urine, or any 
‘ thing that has touched spirituous liquor, they must, 

* after a penance, be girt anew with the sacrificial 
‘ thread; 

152. ‘ But, in such new' investiture of the twice- 
‘ bom, the partial tonsure, the zone, the staff, the 

* petition 
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* petition of alms, and the strict rules of abstinence, 

* need not be renewed. 

153. ‘ Should one of them eat the food of those 
‘ persons, with whom he ought never to eat, or food 
‘ left by a woman or a Stidra, or any prohibited flesh, 

‘ he must drink barley-,grilel only for seven c%s and 
‘ nights. 

154. ‘ If a Brdhmen . drink sweet liquors turned 
‘ acid, or astringent juices from impure fruits, he be- 
‘ comes unclean, as long as those fluids remain un- 
‘ digested. 

155. ‘ Any twice-bom man, who by accident has 
‘ tasted the dung or urine of a tame boar, an ass, 

‘ a camel, a shakal, an ape, or a crow, must per- 
‘ form the penance chdndrdyana. 

156. * If he taste dried flesh-meat, or mushrooms 
‘ rising from the ground, or any thing brought from 
‘ a slaughter-house, though he knew not whence it 
^ came, he must perform the same penance. 

157. ‘ For knowingly eating the flesh of carmvorous 
‘ beasts, of town-boars, of camels, of gaUmaceoim 
‘ birds, of human creatures, of crows, or of asses, 
‘ the penance taptacncUhra, or burning and severe, 

* is the only atonement. 

158. ‘ A Brdhmen, who, before he has completed 

‘ his theological studies, eats food at monthly obse- 
‘ quies to one ancestor, must fast three daj^ mtd 
‘ and sit in water a day: 

3 D 2 159. * But 
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SAP. 159. ‘ But a student in theology, who at any time 

* unknowingly tastes honey or flesh, must perform 
‘ the lowest penance, or the prdjdpatya, and proceed 
‘ to finish his studentship. 

160. ‘ Having eaten what has been left by a cat, 
‘ a crow, amouse, a dog, or an ichneumon, or what 
‘ has even been touched by a louse, he must drink, 

* boiled in water, the plant brahmasuverchald. 

161. ‘ By the man, who seeks purity of soul, no 
‘ forbidden food must be tasted: what he has unde- 
‘ signedly swallowed he must instantly vomit up, or 
‘ must purify himself with speed by legal expiations. 

162. ‘ Such, as have been declared, are the various 

* penances for eating prohibited food: hear now the 
‘ law of penance for an expiation of theft. 

163. ‘ The chief of the twice-born, having volun- 
‘ tarily stolen such property, as grain, raw or dressed, 
‘ from the house of another Brahmen, shall be ab- 
‘ solved on performing the penance prdjdpatya for a 
‘ whole year; 

164. ‘ But the penance ehdndrdyana must be per- 
‘ formed for stealing a man, woman, or child, for 
‘ seizing a field, or a house, or for taking the waters 
‘ of an enclosed pool or well. 

165. ‘ Having taken goods of little value from the 

‘ house of another man, he must procure absolution 
‘ by performing the penance ,• having first 

‘ restored. 
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‘ restored, as the penitent thief always must, the goods 
‘ that he stole. 

166. ‘ For taking what may be eaten, or what may 
‘ be sipped, a carriage, a bed, or a seat, roots, 

‘ flowers, or fruit, an atonement may be made by 
‘ swallowing the five pure things produced by a cow, 

‘ or milk, curds, hutter, urine, dung: 

167. ‘ For stealing grass, wood, or trees, rice in 
‘ the busk, molasses, cloth or leather, Jish, or other 
‘ animal food, a strict fast must be kept three dcys 
‘ and three nights. 

168. ‘ For stealing gems, pearls, coral, copper^ 

‘ silver, iron, brass, or stone, nothing but broken rice 
‘ must be swallowed for twelve days ; 

169. ‘ And nothing but milk, for three days, if 

‘ cotton or silk, or wool had been stolen, or a beast 

‘ either with cloven or uncloven hoofs, or a bird, 

' or perfumes, or medicinal herbs, or cord^e. 

170. ‘ By these penances may a twice-bom man 
‘ atone for the guilt of theft; but the following aus- 
* terities only can remove the sin of carnally ap- 
‘ proaching those, who must not be carnally approached 

171. ‘ He, who has wasted his manly strength with 

‘ sisters by the same womb, with the wives of bis 
‘ friend or of bis son, with girls under the age of 

‘ puberty, or with women of the low^t classes must 

‘ perform the penance ordained for doling the bed 
‘ of a preceptor : 

- / 172. He, 
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AP. 172. ‘ He, who has carnally known the daughter 
^ of his paternal aunt, who is almost equal to a sister, 
‘ or the daughter of his maternal aunt, or the 
‘ daughter of his maternal uncle, who is a near kins- 
‘ man, must perform the ckdndrayana, or lunar pe- 
‘ nance; 

173. ‘ No man of sense would take one of those 
‘ three as his wife; they shall not be taken in mar- 
‘ liage by reason of their consanguinity; and he, 
‘ who marries any one of them, falls deep into sin. 

174. ‘ He, who has wasted, what might have pro- 

‘ duced a man, with female brute animals, with a 

‘ woman during her courses, or in any but the natii- 

* ral part, or in water, must perform the penance sdn- 

‘ tapana ; for a bestial act with a cow the penance 

* must he far more severe. 

175. ‘ A twice-bom man, dallying lasciviously with 

* a male in any place or at any timcy or with a fe- 

* male in a carriage drawn by bullocks, or in water, 

* or by day, shall be degraded, and must bathe him- 
‘ self puhlickly with his apparel. 

176. ‘ Should a Brdhmen carnally know a woman 
‘ of the Chanddla or AfZecA’Aa-tribes, or taste their 
‘ food, or accept a gift from them, he loses his own 
‘ class, if he acted unknowingly, or, if knowingly, 

‘ sinks to a level with them. 

177. ‘ A wife, excessively corrupt, let her husband 
‘ confine to one apartment, and compel her to per- 

‘ form 
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‘ form the penance ordained for a man, who has com- 
‘ mitted adultery: 

178. * If, having been solicited by a mm of her 
‘ own class, she again be defiled, her expiation must 
‘ be the penance prdfdpaiya added to the ckdndrdpana. 

179. ‘ The guilt of a Brdnmen, who has dallied a 
‘ whole night with a ChanddR-vromm, he may re- 
‘ move in three years by subsisting on alms, and in- 
‘ cessantly repeating the gdyatri with other mys- 
‘ terious texts. 

180. ‘ These penances have been declared for sin- 
* ners of four sorts, those who hurt sentient creatures, 

‘ those who eat prohibited food, those who commit theft, 

‘ and those who are guilty of lasciviousness: hear now 
‘ the prescribed expiation for such, as hold miy inter- 
‘ course with degraded offenders. 

181. ‘ He, who associates himself for one year with 
‘ a fallen sinner, falls like him; not by sacrificing, 

‘ reading the P^a, or contracting affinity with him, 

‘ since by those acts he loses his class immediately, but 
‘ even by using the same carriage or seat, or by 
‘ taking his food at the same board : 

182. ‘ That man who holds an intercourse with any 
‘ one of those degraded offenders, must perform, as 
‘ an atonement for such intercourse, the penmi<^ 

‘ ordained for that sinner himself. 

183. ‘ The sapindas and samdnddacas of a man de- 
‘ graded, for a crime in the first degree, must <^er 

* a libation 
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‘ a libation of water to his manes, as if he were 
‘ naturally dead, out of the town, in the evening of 
‘ some inauspicious day, as the ninth of the moon, 
" his paternal kinsmen, his officiating priest, and his 
‘ spiritual guide being present. 

184. ‘ A female slave must kick down with her foot 
‘ an old pot filled with water, which had for that pur- 
‘ pose been placed before the south, as if it were an 
‘ oblation for the dead; and all the kmsmen, in the 

nearer and remoter degrees, must remain impure for 
‘ a day and a night : 

185. ‘ They must thenceforth desist from speaking 
‘ to him, from sitting in his company, from deliver- 
‘ ing to him any inherited or other property, and 
‘ from every civil or usual attention, inviting him 
‘ on the first day of the year, and the like. 

186. ‘ His right of primogeniture, if he was an el- 
‘ der brother, must be withholden from him, and what- 
‘ ever perquisites arise from priority of birth : a 
‘ younger brother, excelling him in virtue, must ap. 
c propriate the share of the first-born, 

187. ‘ But, when he has performed his due penance, 

‘ his kinsmen and he must throw down a new vessel 
‘ full of water, after having bathed together in a 
‘ pure pool : 

188. * Then must he cast that vessel into the 
‘ water ; and, having entered his house, hemayper- 
‘ form, as before, all the acts incident to his rela- 
> tion by blood. 


189. ‘ The 
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. 189. ‘ Iho same ceremony must be performed by 
‘ the kindred even of women degraded, for whom 
‘ clothes, dressed rice, and water must be provided; 

‘ and they must dwell in huts near the family house. 

190. * With sinners, whose expiations are unper- 
‘ formed, let not a man transact business of any 
‘ kind; but those, who have performed their expia- 
‘ tions, let him at no time reproach: 

191. ‘ Let him not, however, live with those, who 

* have slain children, or injured their benefactors, or 

* killed suppliants for protection, or put women to 
‘ death, even though such offenders have been legally 

* purified. 

192. * Those men of the twice-bom classes, to 
‘ whom the g&yat'A has not been repeated and ex- 
‘ plained, according to law, the assembly must cause 

* to perform three frdjdpatya penances, and afterwards 
‘ to be girt with the sacrificial string; 

193. * And the same penance they must prescribe 
‘ to such twice-bom men, as are anxious to atone 
‘ for some illegal act, or a neglect of the Veda. 

194. ‘ If priests have accepted any property firom 
‘ base hands, they may be absolved by relinqu i shi n g 

* the presents, by repeatii^ mysterious texts, and by 
‘ acts of devotion: 

195. ‘ By three thousand repetitions of the gdyatri 
‘ with intense application of mind, and by subsistmg 
‘ on milk only for a whole month on the pasture 

3 B * of 
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A.P. ‘ of COWS, a JBrahmen, who has received any gift 
‘ from a bad man, or a had gift from any man, may 

* be cleared from sin. 

196. ‘ When he has been mortified by abstinence, 
‘ and has returned from the pasturage, let him bend 
‘ low to the other JSrdhmens,, who must thus interro- 
‘ gate him: “ Art thou really desirous, good man, of 
‘ readmission to an equality with usi”’ 

197. ‘ If he answer in the afiBrmative, let him give 
‘ some grass to the cows, and in the place, made 
‘ pure by theii having eaten on it, let the men of 
‘ his class give their assent to his readmission. 

198. ‘ He, who has ofiSciated at a sacrifice for out- 
‘ casts, or burned the corpse of a stranger, or per- 
‘ formed rites to destroy the innocent, or made the 
‘ impure sacrifice, called Ahina, may expiate his guilt 
‘ by three yrdfayatya penances. 

199. ‘ A TWICE-BORN man, who has rejected a sup- 
‘ pliant for his protection, or taught the Veda on a 
‘ forbidden day, may atone for his offence by sub- 
‘ sisting a whole year on barley alone. 

200. ‘ He, who has been bitten by a dog, a sha- 
‘ kal, or an ass, by any carnivorous animal frequent- 
‘ ing a town, by a man, a horse, a camel, or a 
‘ boar, may be purified by stopping his breath during 
‘ one repetition of the ^dya/ri. 

201. ‘ To eat only at the time of the sixth meal, 

* or on the evening j>f every third day, for a month, 

‘to 
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to repeat a Sonkith of tlie T^edasy and. to inalse 
‘ eight oblations to fire, accompanied with eight holy 
‘ texts, are always an expiation for those, who are 
‘ excluded from society at repasts. 

202. ‘ Should a Brdhmen voluntarily ascend a eax- 
‘ riage borne by camels or drawn by asses^ or design- 
‘ edly bathe quite naked, he may be absolved by 
‘ one suppression of breath, 'while he repeats in Jus 
‘ mind the most holy text. 

203. ‘ He, who has made any excretion, beii^ 
* greatly pressed, either without water near him, or 
‘ in water, may be purified by bathing in Ms clothes 
‘ out of town, and by toucMng a cow. 

204. ‘ For an omission of the acts, which the J^dda 
‘ commands to be constantly performed, and for a vio- 
‘ lation of the duties prescribed to a housekeeper, the 
‘ atonement is fasting one day. 

205. ‘ He, who says hush or pish to a JBrdhmen, 
‘ or thou to a superiour, must immediately bathe, eat 
‘ nothing for the rest of the day, and appease him 
‘ by clasping hl3 feet with respectful salutation. 

206. ‘ For striking a Brdhmen even with a blade 
‘ of gr^s, or tying him by the neck with a doth, 
‘ or overpowering him in argument, and adding con- 
‘ temptuous words, tiie offender must iM>othe him by 
‘ falling prostrate. 

207. * An assaulter of a BrSmwn, with intent to 

3 E 2 * hill. 
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‘ kill, shall remain in hell a hundred years; for ac- 
‘ tually striking h\m. with the like intent, a thousand; 

208 ‘ As many small pellets of dust as the blood 
‘ of a Brdhmen collects on the ground, for so many 
‘ thousand years must the shedder of that blood be 
‘ tormented in hell. 

209. ‘ For a simple assault, the first or common pe- 

* nance must be performed; for a battery, the third 
‘ or very severe penance ; but for shedding blood, 
‘ without killing, hoth. of those penances^ 

210. ‘ To remove the sins, for which no particular 
‘ penance has been ordained, the assembly must award 
‘ a fit expiation, considering the ability of the sin- 

* ner to perform it, and the nature of the sin. 

211. ‘ Those penances, by which a man may atone 
‘ for his crimes, I now will describe to you; pe- 
‘ nances, which have been performed by deities, by 
‘ holy sages, and by forefathers o/" 74c human race. 

'212. V When a twice-born man performs the com- 
‘ mon penance, or of Praja'pati, he must for 
‘ three days eat only in the morning ; for three days, 

‘ only in the evening ; for three days, food unasked 
^ hut presented to him; axiA iox three more days, no- 
‘ thing. 

213. ‘ Eating /or a whole day the dung and urine 
‘ of cows mixed with curds, milk, clarified butter, 

‘ and water boiled with o»«a-grass, and then fasting 
‘ entirely for a day and a night, is the penance 

‘called 
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* called Sdntapana, (either from the devout man San- 
‘ TAPANA, or from tormenting). 

214. * A twice-bom man performing the penance, 

* called very severe, in reject of the common, must 
‘ eat, as before, a single mouthful, or a ball of rice 
‘ as large as a hen’s egg, for three times three days; 

‘ and for the last three days, must wholly abstain 
‘ from food. 

215. ‘ A JBrdhmen, performing the ardent penance, 

‘ must swallow nothing but hot water, hot Hulk, hot 
‘ clarified butter, and hot steam, each of them for 
‘ three days successively, performing an ablution and 
‘ mortifying all his members. 

216. ‘ A total fast for twelve days and' nights,, by 
‘ a penitent with his organs controlled and his mind 
‘ attentive, is the penance named pardca, which ex- 
‘ piates aU degrees of guilt. 

217. ‘ If he diminish his food by one njouthful each 

* day, during the dark fortnight, eating fifteen moutk- 
‘ fills on the day of the opposition, and increa^ it, 
‘ in the same proportion, during the bright fortn^ht, 
‘ fasting entirely on the day of the cor^netion, and 
‘ perform an ablution regularly at sunrise, noon, and 
‘ sunset, tbia is the chdndrdyana, or the luimr pe- 
‘ nance: 

218. ‘ Such is the penance called ant-shaped or naT~ 
‘ row in the middle; but, if he perform the barley- 
‘ shaped, or broad in the middle, he must observe the 

‘ same 
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‘ ,«me rule, boning with the bright half-month, 

, and keeping undw commAiid his organs of action 

‘ and sense. ' ^ 

219 ‘ To perform the lunar pmance of an ancho- 
‘ ret, he must eat only eight mouthfuls of forest 
‘ grains noon for a w/u>le months taking care to 

* subdue his mind. 

220. ‘ If a Brdkmen eat only four mouthfuls at sun- 
‘ rise and four at sunset, for a month, keeping his 
‘ organs controUed, he performs the lunar penance of 

‘ children. 

221. ‘ He, who, for a whole month, eats no more 
‘ than thrice eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, as he 
‘ happens by any means to meet with them, keeping 
‘ his organs in subjection, shall attain the same abode 
‘ with the regent of the moon : 

222. ‘ The eleven Budras, the twelve Adityas, the 
‘ eight Vasus, the MaruU, or genii of the winds, and 
‘ the seven great Kishis, have performed this lunar 
‘ penance as a security from all evil. 

‘ The oblation of clarified butter to fire must 
‘ every day be made by the penitent himself, accom- 
‘ panied with the mighty words, earth, shy, heaven; 
‘he must perfectly abstain frdm injury to sentient 
‘ creatures, from falsehood, from wrath, and from all 
‘ crooked ways. 

224. * Or, thrice each day, and thrice each night 
‘ for a mcnth, the penitent may plunge into water 

* clothed 
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clothed in his mantle, and at no time conversh^ cHf 
with a woman, a SMra, or an outcast. 

99fi ‘ Let him be always in motion, sitting imd 

alternately, or, if unable to be thu restless, 

fHim XeTl^w on iare ground; chaste as a 

t of tL rdda. hearing the sacred zone 

student of tne yea , s nreceotor, to the 

staff, showing reverence to his preceptor, 

gods, and to priests; 

226. ‘ Perpetnatly 

rr:; action ttonrsh.,.n.t 

he vi#antly employ himself. 

097 ‘ Bv these expiations are twice-bom men ^ 

227. kiiowBi 
solved whose offences are p _ 

mschieoMs if thw t award them 

“rhX t^xtrrehiationstoiire. 
penances, with noiy w* 

228. ‘ Bv open ”7 

votion, and by '®* ^ mj. ^ by abns-gMng, in 
be released from h» „u »/ «- 

e«m of his inability to ixr/e™. tU otun 

ligion. ^ committed 

229. ‘ 1*^ oLta^ coofm it, 

a sin, shaU truly that c^encc, hke a snake 

he is disengaged from that o 

from his slough; 


from his siougu, ^ 

^ . rvt+ifm as his heart smcerely 

230. ‘ And, m pw^ftio , loathes 
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‘ loathes Ms evil deed, so far shall his vital spirit 
‘ be freed from the taint of it. 

231. ‘ If he commit sin, and actually repent, that 
‘ sin shall be removed from him ; but if he merely 

* say, I will sin thus no more,” he can only be 
‘ released by an actual abstinence from guilt. 

232. ‘ Thus revolving iu his mind the certainty of 
‘ retribution in a future state, let him be constantly 
‘ good in thoughts, words, and action. 

233. ‘ If he desire complete remission of any foul 
‘ act which he has committed, either ignorantly or 
‘ knowingly, let him beware of committing it again; 
‘ for the second fault his penance must be doubled. 

234. ‘ If, having performed any expiation, he feel 
‘ not a perfect satisfaction of conscience, let him re- 
< peat the same devout act, until his conscience be 
‘ perfectly satisfied. 

235. ‘ All the bliss of deities and of men is de- 
‘ dared by sages, who discern the sense of the Vedoy 
‘ to have in devotion its cause, in devotion its con- 
‘ tinuance, in devotion its fullness. 

236. ‘ Devotion is equal to the performance of all 
‘ duUes } it is divine knowledge in a BMhmen ; it is 

* defence of the people in a Cshatriya; devotion is 
‘ business of trade and agriculture in a Vdisya; 

‘ devotion is dutiful service iu a S&dra. 

237" * Holy sages, with subdued passions, feeding 

‘ only 
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‘ only on fruit, roots, and air, by devotion alone are 
‘ enabled to siurvey the three worlds, terrestrial, 

‘ ethereal, and celestial, peopled with animal creatures, 

‘ locomotive and fixed. 

238. ‘ Perfect health, or unfailing medicines, divine 
‘ learning, and the various mansions of deities, are 
‘ acquired by devotion alone : their eflBcient. cause is 
‘ devotion. 

239. ‘ Whatever is hard to be traversed, whatever 
‘ is hard to be acquired, whatever is hard to be 
‘ visited, whatever is hard to be performed, all this 
‘ may be accomplished by true devotion; for the dif- 
‘ ficulty of devotion is the greatest of all. 

240. ‘ Even sinners in the highest degree, and of 
‘ course the other offenders, are absolved from guilt 
‘ by austere devotion well practised. 

241. ‘ Souls, that animate worms, and insects, ser- 
‘ pents, moths, beasts, birds, and vegetables, attain 
‘ heaven by the power of devotion. 

2-^. ‘ Whatever sin has been conceived in the 
‘ hearts of men, uttered in their speech, or com- 
‘ mitted in their bodily acts, they speedily bum it 
‘ all away by devotion, if they preserve devotion as 
‘ their best wealth. 

243. ‘ Of a priest, whom devotion has purified, the 
‘ divine spirits accept the sacrifices, and grant the 
‘ desires with ample increase. 

3 JT 
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244. ‘ Even Brahma', lord of creatures, by devo- 
‘ tion enacced this code of laws; and the sages by 
‘ devotion acquired a knowledge of the Vedas. 

245. ‘ Thus the gods themselves, observing in this 
‘ universe the incomparable power of devotion, have 
‘ proclaimed aloud the transcendent excellence of 
‘ pious austerity. 

246. ‘ By reading each day as much as possible of 
‘ the Veda, by performing the Jive great sacraments, 
‘ and by forgiving all injuries, even sins of the high- 
‘ est degree shall be soon effaced : 

247. ‘ As fire consumes in an instant with his 
‘ bright fiame the wood, that has been placed on 

it, thus, with the flame of knowledge, a Brdhmen, 
who understands the Veda, consumes all sin. 

248. ‘ Thus has been declared, according to law, 
the mode of atoning for open sins : now learn the 
mode of obtaining absolution for secret offences. 

249. ‘ Sixteen suppressions of the breath, while the 
holiest of texts is repeated with the three mighty 
words, and the triliteral syllable, continued each 
day for a month, absolve even the slayer of a 
Brdhmen from his hidden faults. 

250. ‘ Even a drinker of spirituous liquors is ab- 
solved by repeating each day the text apa used by 
the sage Cautsa, or that beginning with preti used 
by Vasisht’ha, or that called wiiAiYm, or that, of 
which the first word h suddhavatpah. 

251. ‘ By 
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251. * By repeating each day fat a tno^ih the text chap. 
‘ dsyavdm{ya, or the hymn Swasancalpa, the stealer 

‘ of gold from a priest becomes instantly pure. 

252. ‘ He, who has violated the bed of his pre- 
‘ ceptor, is cleared from secret faults by repeating 
‘ sixteen times a day the text havishyanUya^ or that 
‘ beginning with na famankah, or by revolvmg in his 
‘ mind the sixteen holy verses, called Paumsha. 

253. ‘ The man, who desires to expiate his hidden 
‘ sins great and small, must repeat mce a day for 
‘ a year the text ava, or the text yatcinchida. 

254. * He, who has accepted an illegal present, or 
‘ eaten prohibited food, may be cleansed in three 
‘ days by repeating the text taratsamandiya, 

255. ‘ Though he have committed many secret sins, 

‘ he shall be purified by repeating for a month the 
‘ text sdmdratfdro, or the three texts dryamnOy wMle 
‘ he bathes in a sacred stream. 

256. ‘ A grievous oflFender must repeat the semi 
‘ vertes, be^nning with Indba, for half a year ; and 
‘ he, who has defiled water with any impurity, must 
‘ idt a whole year subsisting by alms. 

257. ‘ A twice-born man, who shall offer clarified 
‘ butter for a year, with eight texts appropriated to 
^ eight several obhations, or with the texts namd, 

‘ shall efface a sin even of an extremely high de- 
‘ gree. 
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258. ‘ He, who had committed a crime of the first 

‘ degree, shall be absolved, if he attend a herd of 
‘ kine for a year, mortify his organs, and continuallv 

‘ repeat the texts beginning with jtdvamdni, living 

* solely on food given in charity. 

259. ‘ Or, if he thrice repeat a Sanhifd of the 

‘ Vidas, or a large portion of them with all the 

‘ mantras and brihmenas, dwelling in a forest with 
‘ subdued organs, and purified by three pardcas, he 
‘ shall be set free from all sins how heinous soever. 

260. ‘ Or he shall be released from all deadly sins, 

‘ if he fast three days, with his members mortified, 

‘ and twice a day plimge into water, thrice repeating 
‘ the text aghamarshana : 

261. ‘ As the sacrifice of a horse, the king of sa- 
‘ crifices, removes all sin, thus the text aghamarshana 
‘ destroys all offences. 

262. ‘ A priest, who should retain in his memory 
‘ the whole Rigvida, would be absolved from guilt, 

‘ even if he had slain the inhabitants of the three 
^ worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest hands. 

263. ‘ By thrice repeating the mantras and hrdh^ 

‘ menas of the Rich, or those of the Vajush, or those 
‘ of the Sdman, with the upomshads, he sfadU per- 
‘ feetly be cleansed from every possible taint : 

264. ‘ As a clod of earth, cast into a great lake, 

‘ sinks in it, thus is every sinful act submerged in 
* the triple Ve'da. 

265. ‘ The 
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265 ‘ The divisions of the Rich, the several chap. 
branches of the YajmK and the manifold strdns of 

the Sdman must he considered as forming the triple 
ma: he knows the Vida, who knows them col- 
lectively. 

266 ‘ The primary triUteral syUable, to which the 
three Fette themselvea are comprised, must he kept 

. secret, as another triple he knows the Feda, 

‘ who distinctly knows the mystick sense of that word. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XII. 


CHAP. 

XIL 


On Transmigration and Final Beatitude. 


1. O THOU, who art free from sin,’ said the devout 
sages, ‘ thou hast declared the whole system of duties 
‘ ordained for the four classes of men : explain to us 
‘ now, from the first principles, the ultimate retribu- 
‘ tion for their deeds.’ 

2. Bhrigu, whose heart was the pure essence of 
virtue, who proceeded from Menu himself, thus ad- 
dressed the great sages : ‘ Hear the infallible rules 
‘ for the fruit of deeds in this universe. 

3. ‘ Action, either mental, verbal, or corporeal, 

‘ bears good or evil fruit, as itself is good or evil; 
‘ and from the actions of men proceed their various 
‘ transmigrations in the highest, the mean, and the 
‘ lowest degree: 

4. ‘ Of that three-fold action, connected with bodily 
' functions, disposed in three classes, and consisting 
‘ of ten orders, be it known in this world, that the 
‘ heart is the instigator. 

5. ‘ Devising means to appropriate the wealth of 
other men, resolving on any forbidden deed, and 
conceiving notions of atheism or materialism, are the 
three bad acts of mind: 

6. ‘ Scurrilous 
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6. ‘ ScuiTilous language, falsehood, indiscrimmate chap. 
' backbiting, and useless tattle, are the four b^ acts 

‘ of the tongue : 

7. ‘ Taking effects not given, hurting sentient crea- 
‘ tures without the sanction of law, and criminal in- 
‘ tercourse with the wife of another, are the three 
‘ bad acts of the body ; arid all the ten have their 
‘ opposites, which are good in an equal degree. 

8. ‘ A rational creature has a reward or a punish- 
‘ ment for mental acts, in his mind; for verbal acts, 

‘ in his organs of speech; for corporeal acts, in his 
‘ bodily frame, 

9. ‘ For sinfal acts mostly corporeal, a man shall 
‘ assume after death a vegetable or mineral form; for 
‘ such acts mostly verbal, the form of a bird or a 
" beast ; for acts mostly mental, the lowest of human 
‘ conditions : 

10. * He, whose firm understanding obtains a com- 
‘ maud over his words, a command over his thoughts, 

‘ and a command over his whole body, may justly be 
‘ called a tridand^, or triple commander ; m>t a mere 
‘ anchoret, who bears three visible staves. 

11. ‘ The man, who exerts this triple self-command 
‘ with respect to all animated creatures, wholly sub- 
‘ dumg both lust and wrath, shah by those means 
‘ attain beatitude. 

12. ‘ That substance, which gives a power of mo- 

‘ tkm 
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AP. ‘ tion to the body, the wise call csMtrajnya, or jivit- 
‘ man, the vital spirit , and that body, which thence. 

derives active fimctions, they name bkdtdtman, or 
‘ composed of elements : 

13. ‘ Another internal spirit, called mahat, or the 
‘ great soul, attends the birth of all creatures imbo- 
‘ died, and thence in all mortal forms is conveyed 
‘ a perception either pleasing or painful. 

14. ‘ Those two, the vital spirit and reasonable soul, 

‘ are closely united with five elements, but connected 
‘ with the supreme spirit, or divine essence, which 
‘ pervades all beings high and low : 

15. ‘ From the substance of that supreme spirit are 
‘ diffused, like sparks from fire, innumerable vital spi- 
‘ rits, which perpetually give motion to creatures ex- 
‘ alted and base. 

16. ‘ By the vital souls of those men, who have 
‘ committed sins in the body reduced to ashes, another 
‘ body, composed of nerves with five sensations, in 

* order to be susceptible of torment, shall certainly 
‘ be assumed after death , 

17. ‘ And, being intimately united with those minute 
‘ nervous particles, according to their distribution, 

‘ they shall feel, in that new body, the pangs inflict- 
‘ ed in each case by the sentence of Yama. 

18. ‘ When the vital soul has gathered the fruit of 

* sins, which arise from a love of sensual pleasure, 

‘ but 
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‘ but must produce misery, and, when its taint has 
‘ thus been removed, it approaches again those two 
‘ most eflfulgent essences, the intellectual soul and the 
‘ divine spirit : 

19. ‘ They two, closely conjoined, ' examine without 
‘ remission the virtues and vices of that sensitive soul, 
‘ according to its union with which it acquires plea- 
‘ sure or pain in the present and future worlds, 

20. * If the vital spirit had practised virtue for the 

* most part, and vice in a small degree, it enjoys 
‘ del^ht in celestial abodes, clothed with a body 
‘ formed of pure elementary particles; 

21. ‘ But, if it had generally been addicted to vice, 
‘ and seldom attended to virtue, then shall it be de- 
‘ serted by those pure elements, and, heading a coarser 
‘ body of sensible nerves^ it feels the pains to which 

* Yama shall doom it ; 

22. ‘ Having endured those torments am>rdii^ to 
‘ the sentence of Yama, and its tmnt being almost 
‘ removed, it again reaches those five pure elements 
‘ in the order of their natural distribution. 

23. ‘ Let each man, considering with his intdlec- 
‘ tual powers these nugrations of the soul acix>rdii^ 

* to its virtue or vice, iido a region of bli^ or pam, 

* continually fix his heart on virtue. 

24. ‘ Be it known, that the three qualities of the 

* rational soul are a tendmicy to goodness, to passion, 
‘ and to darkness; and, endued with one or more of 

3 G ‘ 
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i.p. ‘ them, it remains incessantly attached to all these 
‘ created substances: 

25. * When any one of the three qualities predomi- 
‘ nates in a mortal frame, it renders the imbodied 
‘ spirit emiaently distinguished for that quality. 

‘ Goodness is declared to be true knowledge; 
‘ darkness, gross ignorance ; passion, an emotion of 
‘ desire or aversion : such is the compendious descrip- 
‘ tioB of those qualities, which attend all souls. 

27. ‘ When a man perceives in the reasonable soul 
^ a disposition tending to virtuous love, unclouded 
^ with any malignant passion, clear as the purest 
‘ light, let him recognise it as the quality of good- 
* ness : 

28. ‘ A temper of rfiind, which gives uneasiness and 
‘ produces disaffection, let him consider as the ad- 
‘ verse quality of passion, ever agitating imbodied spi- 
‘ rits ; 

29. ‘ That indistinct, inconceivable, unaccountable 

‘ disposition of a mind naturally sensual, and clouded 
‘ with infatuation, let him know to be the quality of 
‘ darkness. . 

30. ‘ Now will I declare at lai’ge the various acts, 

‘ in the highest, middle, and lowest degrees, which 
‘ proceed from those three dispositions of mind. 

31. ‘ Study of scripture, austere devotion, sacred 
‘ knowledge, corporeal purity, command over the dr- 

‘ gans. 
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‘ gans, performances of duties, and meditation on the chap. 

• divine spirit, accompany the good quality of the soul: 

32. ‘ Interested motives for acts of religion or mo- 
‘ rality, perturbation of mind on slight occasions, com- 
‘ mission of acts forbidden by law, and habitual in- 
‘ dulgence in selfish gratifications, are attendant on 
‘ the quality of passion: 

33. * Covetousness^ indolence, avarice, detraction, 

‘ atheism, omission of prescribed acts, a habit of so- 
‘ liciting favours, and inattention to necessary busi- 
‘ ness, belong to the dark quality. 

34. ‘ Of those three qualities, as they appear in the 
‘ three times, past, present, and future, the following 
‘ in order from the lowest may be considered as a 
‘ short but certain criterion. 

35. ‘ Let the wise consider, as belonging to the 
‘ quality of darkness, every act, which a man is 

* ashamed of having done, of doing, or of going to 
‘do: 

36. ‘ Let them consider, as proceeding from the 
‘ quality of passion, every act, by which a man seeks 
‘ exaltation and celebrity in this world, though he 
‘ may not be much aflSicted, if he fml of attainmg 
‘ his object : 

37. ‘ To the quality of goodness belongs every act, 

‘ by which he hopes to acquire divine knowledge, 

3 G 2 * which 
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‘ which he is never ashamed of doing, and which 
‘ brings placid joy to his conscience. 

38. Of the dark quality, as described, the princi- 
‘ pal object is pleasure; of the passionate, worldly 
‘ prosperity; but of the good quality, the chief object 
^ is virtue : the last mentioned objects are superiour 

* in dignity. 

39. ‘ Such transmigi'ations, as the soul procures in 
‘ this universe by each of those qualities, I now will 
‘ declare in order succinctly. 

40- ^ Souls, endued with goodness, attain always the 
‘ state of deities; those filled with ambitious passions, 
‘ the condition of men ; and those immersed in dark- 
‘ n'ess, the nature of beasts : this is the triple order 
‘ of transmigration. 

41. ‘ Each of those three transmigrations, caused by 
^ the several qualities, must also be considered as 
‘ three-fold, the lowest, the mean, and the highest, 

* according to as many distinctions of acts and of 
‘ knowledge. 

42. * Vegetable and mineral substances, worms, in- 
‘ sects, and reptiles, some very miymte, some rather 

* larger, fish, snakes, tortoises, cattle, shakals, are 
‘ the lowest forms, to which the dark quality leads : 

43. ‘ Elephants, horses, men of the servile class, 
‘ and contemptible Mlich’has, or barbarians, lions, ti- 
‘ gers, and boars, are the mean states procured by 
‘ the quality of darkness : 


44. ‘ Dancers 
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44. ‘ Dancers and singers, birds, and deceitful men, 
‘ giants and blood-thirsty savages, are the highest 

conditions, to which the dark quality can ascend. 

45 ‘ J’kallaSy or cudgel-players, Mallas, or boxers 
‘ and wrestlers, Natas, or actors, those who teach 
‘ the use of weapons, and those who are addicted 
‘ to gaming or drinking, are the lowest forms oc- 
‘ casioned by the passionate quality: 

46. ‘ Kings, men of the fighting class, domestick 
‘ priests of kings, and men skilled in the war of 
‘ controversy, are the middle states caused by the 
‘ quality of passion : 

47. ‘ GandharvaSf or aerial musicians, Guhyacas and 
‘ Vacs has f or servants and companions of Cuveba, 

‘ genii attending superiour gods, as the Vidyddharas 
‘ and others, together with various companies of 
‘ Apsarases or nymphs, are the highest of those forms, 

‘ which the quality of passion attains. 

48. ‘ Hermits, religious mendicants, other Brdhmmsy 
‘ such orders of demigods as are wafted in airy cars, 
‘ genii of the signs and lunar mansions, and Baityas, 
‘ or the offspring of Diti, are the lowest of states 
‘ procured by the quality of goodness: 

49. ‘ Sacrificers, holy sages, deities of the lower 
‘ heaven, genii of the VddxiSf regents of stars wo^ in 
‘ the paths of the sun and moon, divinities of years, 
‘ Pitms or progenitors of mankind, and the demigods 
‘ named Sddhyas, are the middle forms, to which the 

‘ good 
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[AP. ‘ good quality conveys all spirits moderately endued 
‘ with it: 

50. ‘ Brahma' with four faces, creators of worlds 
‘ under him, as Mari chi and others, the genius of 
‘ virtue, the divinities presiding over ftwo principles 
‘ 6f nature in the philosophy o/* Capila) mahat, or the 
‘ mighty, and avyacta, or unperceived, are the highest 
‘ conditions, to which, by the good quality, souls are 
‘ exalted. 

51. * This triple system of transm^ations, in which 
‘ each class has three orders, according to actions 
‘ of three kinds, and which comprises all animated 
‘ beings, has been revealed in its full extent : 

52. ‘ Thus, by indulging the sensual appetites, and 
‘ by neglecting the performance of duties, the basest 
‘ of men, ignorant of sacred expiations, assume the 
‘ basest forms. 

53. ‘ What particular bodies the vital spirit enters 
‘ in this world, and in consequence of what sins 
‘ here committed, now hear at large and in order. 

54. ‘ Sinners in the first degree, having passed 
‘ through terrible regions of torture for a great num- 
‘ ber of years, are condemned to the following births 

* at the close of that period, to efface all remains of 
‘ their sin. 

65. * The slayer of a Brdhmen tnust enter accord’ 

* ing to the circumstances of his crime the body of 

‘ a dog. 
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a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a 
‘ sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chanddla^ or a Puccasa. 

56. ‘ A priest, who has drunk spirituous liquor, 
‘ shall migrate into the form of a smaller or laiger 

worm or insect, of a moth, of a fly feeding on 
‘ ordure, or of some ravenous animal. 

57. • He, who steals the gold of a priest, sKnll 
‘ pass a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, 
‘ of snakes and cameleons, of crocodiles and other 
‘ aquatick monsters, or of mischievous blood-sucking 
‘ demons. 

58. ‘ He, who violates the bed of his natural or 
‘ spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into the 
‘ forms of grasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, or of 
‘ creeping and twining plants, of vultures and other 
‘ carnivorous animals , of Urns and other beasts with 
‘ sharp teeth, or of tigers and other cruel brutes. 

59. ‘ They, who hurt any sentient beings, are bom 
‘ eats and other eaters of raw flesh; they who taste 
‘ what ought not to be tasted, maggots or small 
‘ flies ; they, who steal ordinary things, devourers of 
‘ each other; they, who embrace very low women, 

‘ become restless ghosts. 

60. ‘ He, who has held intercourse with degraded 
‘ men, or been criminally connected with the wife of 
‘ another, or stolen common things from a priest, 

‘ shall be changed into a spirit called Brdhma- 
‘ rdcshasa. 

61. ‘ The 
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61. ‘ The wretch, who through covetousness has 
‘ stolen rubies or other gems, pearls, or coral, or 
‘ precious things of which there are many sorts, 
‘ shall be bom in the tribe of goldsmiths, or among 
‘ birds called h^macaras, or gold-makers. 

62. ‘ If a man steal grain in the husk, he shall 
‘ be born a rat; if a yellow mixed metal, a gander; 
‘ if water, a plava, or diver; if honey a great sting- 
‘ ing gnat ; if milk, a crow ; if expressed juice, a 

dog ; if clarified butter, an ichneumon-weasel ; 

63. * If he steal flesh-meat, a vulture; if any sort 
‘ of fat, the water-bird madgu; if oil, a blatta, or 
‘ oil-drinking beetle ; if salt, a cicada or cricket ; if 
‘ curds, the bird val&ca ; 

64. ‘ If silken clothes, the bird tiitiri; if woven 
‘ flax, a frog; if cotton cloth, the water-bird craun- 
‘ cha; if a cow, the lizard gddhd ; if molasses, the 
‘ bird vdgguda ; 

65. ‘ If exquisite perfumes, a musk-rat ; if potherbs, 
‘ a peacock ; if dressed grain in any of its various 
* forms, a porcupine; if raw grain, a hedge-hog; 

66. * If he steal fire, the bird vaca; if a house- 
‘ hold utensil, an ichneumon-fly ; if dyed cloth, the 
‘ bird ehacdra ; 

* If a deer or an elephant, he shall be bora a 
‘ wolf; if a horse, a tiger; if roots or fruit, an 
‘ ape; if a woman, a bear ; if water frofn a jar, the 

‘bird 
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bird chdtQca ; if carriages, a camel j if small cattle, 
‘ a goat. 

68. ‘ That man, who designedly takes away the pro- 
‘ perty of another, or eats any holy cakes not first 
‘ presented to the deity at a solemn rite, shaE in- 
‘ evitably sink to the condition of a brute, 

69. Women, who have committed similar thefts, 
‘ incur a similar taint, and shall be paired with those 
‘ male beasts in the form of their females. 

70. ‘ If any of the four classes omit, without urgent 
* necessity, the performance of their several duties, 
‘ they shall migrate into sinful bodies, and become 
‘ slaves to their foes. 

71. ‘ Should a Brdhmen omit his peculiar duty, he 
‘ shall be changed into a demon called Ulcdmudha 
‘ or with a mouth like a firebrand, who devours what 
‘ has been vomited; a Cshatriya, into a demon called 
‘ Cataputana, who feeds on ordure and carrion; 

72. ‘ A Vaisya, into an evil being called Maitrdcsha- 
‘ jydtica, who eats purulent carcasses ; and a Sddra, 
‘ who neglects his occupations, becomes a foul im- 
‘ bodied spirit called Chaildsaca, who feeds on lice, 

73. ‘ As far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, 

‘ indulge themselves in forbidden pleasures, even to 
‘ the same degree shall the acuteness of their senses 
‘ be raised in their future bodies, that, they en~ 

^ dure analogous pmns; 

3 H 
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74. * And, 
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74. ‘ And, in consequence of their folly they shall 

‘ be doomed as often as they repeat their criminal 

‘ acts, to pains more and more intense in despicable 

‘ forms on this earth. 

75. ‘ They shall first have a sensation of agony iir 
‘ Tdmisra or utter darkness, and in other seats of 
‘ horrour ; in j^stpatravann, or the sword-l^avedi forest,^ 
‘ and in different places of binding fast and of rend- 
‘ ing ; 

76. " Multifarious tortures await them : they shall be 

‘ mangled by ravens and owls, shall swallow cakes 

‘ boiling hot ; shall walk over inflamed sands ; and 

‘ shall feel the pangs of being baked like the vessels 
‘ of a patter: 

77. ‘ They shall assume the forms of beasts con- 
‘ tinually miserable, and suffer alternate afflictions 
‘ from extremities of cold and of heat, surrounded 
‘ with terrours of various kinds : 

78. ‘ More than once shall they lie in different 
‘ wombs; and, after agonizing births, be condemned 
‘ to severe captivity, and to servile attendance on 
‘ creatures like themselves: 

79. ‘ Then shall follow separations from kindred and 
‘ friends, forced residence with the wicked, painful 
‘ gains and ruinous losses of wealth ; friendships hardly 
‘ acquired and at length changed into enmities, 

80. ‘ Old age without resource, diseases attended 

‘with 
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‘ with anguish, pangs of innumerable sorts, and, lastly. 

‘ unconquerable death. 

8L ‘ With whatever disposition of mind a man 
‘ shall perform in this life any act religvma or moral, 

‘ in a future body endued with the same quality, 

‘ shall he receive bis retribution. 

82. ‘ Thus has been revealed to you the system of 
‘ punishments for evil deeds next leam those acts of 
‘ a Brdhmen, which lead to eternal bliss. 

83. ‘ Studying and comprehending the Vdda, prac- 
‘ tising pious austerities, acquiring divine knowledge 
‘ of law and philosophy, command over the organs of 
‘ sense and action, avoiding all injury to sentient 
‘ creatures, and showing reverence to a natural and 

* spiritual father, are the chief branches of duty 
‘ which ensure final happiness.’ 

84. ‘ Among all those good acts performed in this 

* world, said the sages, is no single act held more 
‘ powerful than the rest in leading men to beati- 
‘ tnder 

85. ‘ Of all those duties, answered Bumou, the 
‘ principal is to acquire from the Upamshads a true 
‘ knowledge of one supreme GOD ; that is the most 
‘ exalted of all sciences, because it ensures fmmor- 
‘ tality : 

86. ‘ In this life, indeed, as well as the next, the. 
‘ study of the T^dda, to acquire a knowledge of GOB, 

3 H 2 ‘ is 
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AP. ‘ b held the most efficacious of those six duties io 
n. ‘ procuring felicity to man; 

87. ‘ For iu the knowledge and adoration of one 

‘ GOD, which the Veda teaches^ all the rules of good . 
‘ conduct, before-mentioned in order, are fully com- 
‘ prised. 

88. ‘ The ceremonial duty, prescribed by the Vdda, 

‘ is of two kinds; one connected with this world, 

‘ and causing prosperity on earth ; the other abstracted 
‘ from it, and procuring bliss in heaven. 

89. * A religious act, proceeding from selfish views 
‘ in this world, as a sacrifice for rain, or in the next, 

‘ as a pious oblation in hope of a future reward, is 
‘ declared to be concrete and interested; but an act 
• performed with a knowledge of God, and without 
‘ self-love, is called abstract and disinterested. 

90. ‘ He, who frequently performs interested rites, 

‘ attains an equal station with, the regents of the 
' lower heaven; but he, who frequently performs 
‘ disinterested acts of religion, becomes for ever ex- 
‘ empt from a body composed of the five elements: 

91. * Equally perceiving the supreme soul in all be- 
‘ ings and all beings in the supreme soul, he sacri- 
‘ fices his own spirit % Jixing it on the spirit of 
‘ GOD, and approaches the nature of that sole di- 
‘ vinity, shines by his own effulgence. 

92. ‘ Thus must the chief of the twice-bom, though 

‘ he 
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he neglect the ceremonial rites mentioned in the chap. 
Sdsiras, be diligent alike in attidning a knowle%e 
of God and in repeating the Fida: 

93. ‘ Such is the advtmtageous privilege of those^ 
who have a double birth from, their natural mothers 
and from the gdyatri spiritual mother, especially 
of a Brdhmen; since the twice-bom man, % per- 
forming this duty but not otherwise, may soon 
acquire endless felicity. 

94. ‘ To patriarchs, to deities, and to mankind, the 
scripture is an eye giving constant light ; nor could 
the VddaSdstra have been made by human fa- 
culties; nor can it be measured by human reason 
unassisted bp revealed glosses and comments: thk is 
a sure proposition. 

95. * Such codes of law as are not grounded on 
the Vida, and the various heterodox theories of 
men, produce no good fruit after death ; for they 
all are declared to have their basis on darkness. 

96. * All systems, which are repugnant to the Vdda, 
must have been composed by mortals, and shall 
soon perish : their modem date proves them vain 
and false. 

97. * The three worlds, the four classes of men, 
and their four distinct orders, with all that has 
beeuj all thi^ is, and all that will be, m^e 
known by the Vida: 

* The 
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98. ‘ The nature of sound, of tangible and visible 
‘ shape, of taste, and of odour, the fifth object of 
‘ seTise, is clearly e^lained in the Fi^da alone, to- 
‘ gether with the three qualities of mind, the births 
‘ attended with them, and the acts which they oc- 
‘ casion. 

99. * All creatures are sustained by the primeval 
‘ Feda-Sdstroy which the wise therefore hold supreme, 
^ because it is the supreme source of prosperity to 
‘ this creature, man. 

100. ‘ Command of armies, royal authority, power 
‘ of inflicting punishment, and sovereign dominion 
‘ over all nations, he only well deserves, who per- 
‘ fectly understands the FedaSdsira. 

101. ‘ As fire with augmented force bums up even 
‘ humid trees, thus he, who well knows the Fddoy 
‘ bums out the taint of sin, which has infected his 
‘ soul. 

102. ‘ He, who completely knows the sense of the 
‘ Fdda-'Sdstra, while he remains in any one of tlm 
‘ four orders, approaches the divine nature, even 
‘ though he sojourn in this low world. 

103. * They who have read many books,, are more 
‘ exalted than such as have seldom studied; they 
‘ who retain what they have read, than forgetful 
‘ readers ; they who fully understand, than such as 
‘ only remember ; and they who perform their known 
‘ duty, than such men as barely know it. 

104. ‘ 3>e- 
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104. ‘ Devotion and sacred knowledge are the best 

* means by which a Brdkmm can amve at beatitiide: 

‘ by devotion he may destroy gnilt; by sacsed know- 
‘ ledge he may acquire immortal glory. 

105; ‘ Three modes of proof, ocular demonstration, 

‘ lo^cal inference, and the authority of those vanous 
‘ books, which are deduced from the must be 

well understood by that man, who seeks a distinct 
‘ knowledge of all his duties. 

106. * He alone comprehends the system of dutiasi, 

‘ religious and civil, who can reason, by rules of !<^ck 

* agreeable to the Vida^ on the general heads of that 
‘ system as revealed by the holy sages. 

107- * These rules of conduct, which lead to su- 
‘ preme bliss, have been exactly and comprehensively 

* declared : the more secret learning of this Mdnam 
^ Sdstra shall now be disclosed. 

108. ‘ If it be asked, how the law shall be ascer- 
‘ tained, when particular cases are not comprised «»- 

* dcT any of^ the genered TuleSj thx wnswer ts this: 

* “ lliat, which weH-iMtnmted Brdhmm propmmd, 

‘ shall be held incontestible law.” 

109. ‘ Well instructed Brdhmens are they, who can 
‘ adduce ocular proof from tire scripture itself, having 

* studied, as the law (udains, the Vedas and their 

‘ extended branches, or Viddugas, Ny^a, 

* JDherma-sastraf Purdnas': 

110. * A point of law, before "not expressly rwealed^ 

* which 
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< which shall be decided by an assembly of ten such 

* virtuous BrAhmem under one chief, or, if ten he 

* not procurable, ot three such under one president. 
Met no man controvert. 

111. ‘ The assembly of ten under a chief, either the 

* king himself or a judge appointed by him, must 
‘ consist of thi'ee, each of them peculiarly conversant 
‘ with one of the three Vedas, of a fourth skilled 
‘ in the Nyaya, and a fifth in the Mimansh philoso- 

* phy ; of a sixth, who has particularly studied the 
‘ Niructa; a seventh, who has applied himself most 
‘ assiduously to the Bherma-sastra ; and of three uni- 

* verial scholars, who are in the three first orders. 

112. * One, who has chiefly studied the MgvAda, a 
^ second, who principally knows the Yqjush, and a 

* thurd best acquainted with the ;$dmon, are the assem- 
^ Wy of three under a head, who may remove all 
V doubts both in law and casuistry. 

113. ' Even the decision of one priest, if more ean- 
‘ not be assembled, who perfectly knows the princi- 

* pies of the Vidas, must be considered as law of the 
‘ hipest authority; not the opinion of myriads, who 

* have no sacred knowledge. 

114. ‘ Many thousands of cannot form a 

* legal assembly for the decision of contests, if they 
‘ have not performed the duties of a regular student- 
‘ ship, are unacquainted with scriptimal texts, and 

* subsist only by the name ^ their sacerdotal class. 

115. ‘ The 
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115. * The Bin of that inan, to whom dim<%s^ per- chap. 
‘ vaded by the quality of darKuess, propound the 

‘ law, of which they are themselves ignorant, shall 
‘ pass, increased a hundred-fold, to the wretches who 
‘ propound it. 

116. ‘ This comprehensive system of duties, the 
‘ chief cause of ultimate felicity, has been declared 
‘ to you; and the Brahmen, who never departs from 
‘ it, shall attain a superiour state above. 

117. ‘ Thus did the all- wise Menu, who possesses 
‘ extensive dominion, and blazes with heavenly splen- 
‘ dour, disclose to me, from his benevolence to man- 
‘ kind, this transcendent system of law, which must 
‘ be kept devoutly concealed from persons wnfit to 

‘ receive iU 


118 ‘ Let every Brdhmen with fixed attention con- 
sider aU nature, both visible and inviable, aa e^st- 
i„g in the divine spirit; for, when te ^mpl^ 
the boundless universe existing m the dmne spirit, 
he cannot give his heart to iniquity: 

119. ‘ The divine spirit alone is the whde a^- 
blage of gods; all worids are seated m the tome 
snWt- and the divine spirit no doubt prepuces, 
^ o’cfcrin of comes ‘md cJccU 
: Zu, the connected series of acts performed by im- 

‘ bodied souls. 

120 ‘ He may contemplate the subtil ether in the 

e u* Krwiv. the air in his mus ular motion 
‘ cavities of his body ; tne air m “ 

3 I 
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‘ and sensitive nerves ; the supreme solar and- igneous 
‘ light, in his digestive heat and his visual organs; 
‘ in his corporeal fluids, water ; in the vterrene parts 
^ of his fabrick, earth: 

121. / In his heart, the moon; in his auditory 
‘ nerves, the guardians of eight regions; in his pro- 
‘ gressive motion, Vishnu ; in his muscular force, 
‘ Kara; in his organs of speech, Agni; in excretion, 
‘ Mitba; in procreation, Brahma': 

122. ‘ But he must consider the supreme omnipre- 
‘ sent intelligenoe as the sovereign lord of them all, 
‘ by whose energy alone they ewist ; a spirit, by no 
* means the object of any sense, which can only be 
‘ conceived by a mind wholly abstracted from matter, 
‘ and as it were slumbering; but which, for the pur- 
‘ pose of assisting his meditation, he may imagine 
^ more subtil than the finest conceivable essence, and 
‘ more bright than the purest gold. 

123. / Kim some adore as trmiscendently present 
‘ in elementary fire; c^h^rs, in Mswu, lord of crea- 
‘ tures, or an immediate agent in the mreation ; some, 
V as more distinctly present in Indra, regent of the 
‘ clouds and the atmosphere } others, in pure air ; 
‘ others, as the most H^h Etenial Spirit. 

124. * It is He, who, pervading all beings in five 

‘ elemental forms, causes them by the gradations of 
‘ birth, growth, and dissolution, to revolve in this 
‘ world, until they deserve like the wheels of 

‘ a car. 

125. * Thus 
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125. ‘ Thus the man, who perceives in his own soul chap. 
‘ the supreme soul present in all creatures, acquires 

‘ equanimity toward them all, and shall be absorbed 
‘ at last in the highest essence, even that of the Al- 
‘ mighty himself.’ 

126. Here ended the sacred instructor; and every 
twice-born man, who, attentively reading this Ma- 
nava Sastra, promulgated by Bhrigu, shall become 
habitually virtuous, will attain the beatitude which he 
seeks. 
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The learned Hindus are unanimously of opinion, 
that many laws enacted by Menu, their oldest re- 
puted legislator, were confined to the three first ages 
of the world, and have no force in the present age, 
in which a few of them are certainly obsolete ; and 
they ground their opinion on the following texts, 
which are collected in a work entitled, Madana-^ratna- 
pradipa. 

1, Cbatu : In the Cot^e-age a son must not be be- 
gotten on a widow by the brother of the deceased 
husband ; nor must a damsel, once given away in 
marriage^ be given a second time; nor must a bull 
be offered in a sacrifice; nor must a water-pot be 
carried by a student in theology. 

II. Vrihaspati : 1. Appointments of kmsmen to beget 
children on widows, or married women, when the hus- 
bands are deceased or impotent, are mentioned by the 
sage Menu, but forbidden by himself with a view 
to the order of the four ages: no such act can be 
legally done in this age by any others than the hus- 
band. 

2. In the first and second ages men were endued 

with 
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with true piety and sound knowledge ; so they ivere 
in the third age ; but in the fourth, a diminution of 
their moral and intellectual powers was ordained by 
their Creator : 

3, Thus were sons of many different sorts made by 
ancient sages, but such cannot now be adopted .by 
men destitute of those eminent powers. 

III. Para'sara : 1. A man, who has held intercourse 
with a deadly sinner, must abandon his country in 
the first age ; he must leave his town, in the se^ 
cond ; his family, in the third age ; but in the fourth 
he needs only desert the olFender. 

2. In the first age, he is degraded by mere con- 
versation with a degraded man ; in the second* by 
touching him; in the third, by receiving food from 
him ; but in the fourth, the sinner alone bears his 
guilt. 

IV. Na'rada: The procreation of a son by a brother 
of the deceased, the slaughter of cattle in the enter- 
tainment of a guest, the repast on flesh-meat at fu- 
neral obsequies, and the order of a hermit, are for- 
bidden or obsolete in the f mirth age. 

V. Aditya purdna : 1. What was a duty in the first 
age, must not, in all cases, be done in the fourth; 
since, in the Ccdi-yitga, both men and women are 
adtHcted to mn: 


2. Such 
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2. Such are a studentship continued for a very long 
times and the necessity of carrying a water-pot, mar- 
riage with a paternal kinswoman, or with a near ma- 
ternal relation, and the sacrifice of a bull, 

3. Or of a man, or of a horse : and all spirituous 
liquor, must, in the Ca/i-age, be avoided by twice- 
born men? so must a second gift of a married young 
woman, whose husband has died before consummation, 
and the larger portion of an eldest brother, and pro- 
creation on a brother’s widow or wife. 

VI. Smrlti: 1. The appointment of a man to beget 
a son oii the widow of his brother; the gift of a 
young married woman to another bridegroom, if her 
husband should die while she remains a virgin ; 

2. The marriage of twice-born men with damsels not 
of the same class; the slaughter, in a religious war, 
of Srdhmens, who are assailants with intent to kill ; 

3. Any intercourse with a twice-born man, who has 
passed the sea in a ship, even though he have per- 
formed an expiation; performances of sacrifices for all 
sorts of men ; and the necessity of carrying a water- 
pot; 

4. Walking on a pilgrimage till the pilgrim die; and 
the slaughter of a bull at a sacrifice; the acceptance 
of spirituous liquor, even at the ceremony called Scm- 
trdmani ; 

5. Receiving 
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5. Receiving what has been licked off, at an obla- 
tion to fire, from the pot of clarified butter; entrance 
into the third order, or that of a hermit, though or- 
dained for the first ages; 

6. The diminution of crimes in proportion to the 
religious acts and sacred knowledge of the offenders; 
the rule of expiation for a Brahmen extending to 
death ; 

7. The sin of holding any intercourse with sinnera; 
the secret expiation of any great crimes except theft; 
the slaughter of cattle in honour of eminent guests 
or of ancestors ; 

8. The filiation of any but a son legally begotten 
or given in adoption by his parents ; the desertion of 
a lawful wife for any offence less than actual adul- 
tery : 

9. These parts of ancient law were abrogated by 
wise legislators, as the cases ^ arose at the begin- 
ning of the Ca/i-age, with an intent of securing man- 
kind from evil. 

On the preceding texts it must be remarked, that 
none of them, except that of Vbihaspati, are cited 
by CuLLu'cA, who never seems to have considered any 
other laws of Menu as restrained to the three first 
ages; that of the Sminti, or ^ered code, is quoted 
without the name of tihe l^islator ; and that the pro- 
hibition, in any age, of self-defence, even against 

Brahmens, 
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Brdhmem, is repugnant to a text of Sumantu, to the 
precept and example of Crishna himself, according to 
the Mahdbhdrat, and even to a sentence in the Veda, 
by which every man is commanded to defend his otvn 
life from all violent aggressors. 
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CHAP. I. 

Verse 15. In Hindu metaphysicks, ‘the five percepti<HM of sense’ 
imply, the sight as referable to the eyes, the hearing to the ears, 
the scent to the nose, the taste to the tongue, and the touch to 
the skin. By ‘the five organs of sensation’ (sense?), are intended 
the hand, the foot, the voice, the organ of generation, and that 
of excretion. The commentator identifies what is mentioned here 
with what is said Chap. 11. verses 90 and 91, hut the difference in 
the denominations would lead to a doubt whether the same ob- 
jects are intended in the two places ; for in the latter verses the 
first class are termed ‘ organs of sense,’ and the second ‘ organs of 
action.’ Were it not for this interpretation of the passage, Chap. 
I. verse 15, by the Hindu .commentators, I should be inclined to 
translate the hemistich thus : ‘ and the five organs of sense, and 
the five senses gradually.’ 

In the twelfUi chapter and the fiftieth verse. Sir William Jones 
has mentioned the agreement of the system of theogony and cos- 
mogony of Meno with that of Capila, the reputed founder of 
the Sanc’hya, or sceptical school of philosophy Hie ^say 
^ven by Mr. Colebrooke on this branch of Hindu metaphysicks, 
in the first volume of the Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic So- 
ciety, is a real favour to all who take an interest in so important 
a link between ancient and modem opinions. Ibe notices on the 
same subject, to be found at the end of Dr. Taylor’s translation 
of the Prab6d^ha^h(mdr6daya, were too scanty to do more than 
excite a wish that some one competmitly versed in ^ jdalost^- 
cal opinions of Europe and Asia would undenojke the task. 

3 k 
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While that given by the late Mr. Ward in his account of 
the Hindus, is evidently too hastily prepared to give any, but 
a general impression of the very curious and interesting do- 
cuments of ancient Hindu civilization and refined speculation. 
Neglected as these matters have heretofore been, it must prove 
highly satisfactory to every Sanscrit scholar that the philosophy, 
of the Hindus has found so able an expositor as Mr. Colebrooke. 
It is to be hoped, that he will complete what he has so well 
begun, by affijrding the world the means of judging of the other 
schools in which are contained the philosophical speculations of 
a poilian of the human race so anciently civilized as the Hindus ; 
and whose literature is impressed with characteristick features, that 
are ample pledges of its antiquity and originality. 


CHAP. II. 


Verse 25. The word ‘ universe,’ has, by an errour of the press, 
been printed in Italick instead of Roman letters, as it originally 
stood in Sir W. Jones’s works. It may not be uninteresting to 
observe, that the word sarva, employed here to signify the 
imiverse, in its original and primary sense implies all, or the 
whole. Hence it is employed as an epithet of Siva, as well as 
of Vishnu, by the worshippers of those Gods, agreeably to the 
Hindu doctrine, that contemplates the universal whole through any 
one of its multiform parts. In the account given in Enfield’s 
History of Philosophy*, it will be seen that Zarva was the chief 
of all the Gods among the Persians, and produced the good and evil 
principles, or Hormisda and Satana. I think, from the evident 
connexion between the religious systems of the Persians and the 
Hindus, the identity of the god Zarva and the Sarva of India 
must be incontesfible j and we are thus enabled to take a new and 

most 
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most accurate view of the real nature of the Magian religion. 
In it we find the same prevailing idea cccMaon in jdl the thet^onies 
of the ancients, namely, the finite nature of their gods, and their 
subordinate -rank, as the personifications or the powers of the 
boundless •whole, that is, of 'nature. Moses Chorenensis speaks of 
the same mythological character under the name of ZnaovAN^ An- 
quetil du Perron in his Zend Avesta,* likewise mentions Zervan, 
whom he considers as time personified ; but the sense of the 
word Sarva or Saroam enables us at once to find a clue to the 
real nature of ‘ the chief of all the Gods.’ Good and evil were, 
under this point of view, the inevitable results or of&pring of 
material existence ; and the pantheism which saw God in all, by the 
language of personification; made Sarva, or the whole, the parent 
of the two principles, which were named Hormisda and Satana. 

41. Sana is both hemp (Cannabis sativa), and Bengal san, a 
plant from which a kind of hemp is prepared, viz crotolai’ia 
juiicea, and other kinds. 

Cshumh, is the linnm usitatissimum. 

42. Mwija is a sort of grass (saccharum munja). 

Miirvd is a sort of creeper, from the fibres of which bow- 
strings are made, (Sanseviera zeylanica). 

43. is a species of grass used iivmany solemn and reli^ous 
observances, hence called sacrificial grass (Poa cynosuroides). 

The Asmdntaca does not occur in the dictionaries. 

The Valvaja is a sort of grass (saccharum cylindricum). 

45. The Vilva is a fruit-tree, commonly named BM (iEgle 
marmelos). 

The Pfl&tsa is the Butea frondosa. 

The Fa/fl is the Ficus Indica. 

ChaMra in 2. tree, the resin of which is used in medicine, 
Tchayar or catechu (Mimosa catechu). 

The is the bamboo, but the text ^ys the Pilu, which is 

3 k 2 either 
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either the Careya arborea Or the Salvadora Persica. It likewise . 
implies the stem of the palm-tree. 

The Udumbara is the glomerous fig-tree (Ficus glomerata). 

87. The learned translator has, in conformity with the view 
of his commentator, varied in translating the sentence nuuira 
hrdhmena uchyaiiy which occurs again in Chap. XI. v. 85. 

99. ‘ As water flows through one hole of a bottle.* The 
original is more expressive, and alludes to the custom of catr 
rying water in goat-skins in India. The skin is sewed together 
again, just as taken off the animal, and one of the feet is left 
open for the purpose of filfing and emptying the skin, which is 
carried on a man*sback; the foot for use being firmly grasped 
by the hand of the carrier, who thus distributes the water at 
his pleasure* Hence the passage would be more exactly rendered 
‘ as water from one toot of a skin.* 

113. The expression * should rather die with his learning,’ 
would be more exactly rendered ‘ should rather willingly die 
with his learning.’ 

142. Instead of ‘ father’ the text reads ‘ brahmen,’ but the 
comment favours Sir W. Jones’s translation ; yet v. 144 inclines 
to the latter interpretation. 

156. The word wduA, which the translator has rendered in the 
past, is most commonly employed in a present sense, which is 
required in this verse. See Mr. Wilkins’ grammar, page 174, 
Rule 196. 


CHAP. m. 

Verse 24. In the original we have cavay6 viduh, ‘ poets, i. e. 
legislators consider’ and not ‘ some consider.’ 

34. ‘ That sinful marriage* should have been ‘ that most 
sinful marriage.’ 


44. The 
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44. The word pratoda rather impHes a goad used to comj^ 
oxen, than a whip. 

It may be remarked, that there seems to be some difficulty 
in reconciling the allusion in this verse of a S&Ird marrying a 
priest, when we find the prohibition so strong in verses 13, 14, 15, 
and 16 of this chapter. The text clearly intends a marriage with 
a Brahmen by the expression utcrishte vide ‘ in the highest 
marriages.’ 

76. T have been particular in marking the words of this verse 
in Italick letters, as the translation is very paraphrastical. In- 
deed the original verse, which will be found exactly in the Roman 
letters, conveys in the latter part the exact germ -of the doctrine 
which has been so ably handled of late by an eminent writer, 
namely, the dependence of population upon sustenance. 

123. The words ‘ of the Bitrisf should follow ‘ the monthly 
srdddha.’ 

133. ‘ Spears’ should be included with ‘ iron balls’ as among 
the number of things to be swallowed in the next world, by the 
^ver of the srdddha. 

158. It is not the mountain-rue, but the swallow-wort (the 
Asclepias acida). 

261. The word purastdt, which I find in the mss. as well as 
in the Calcutta edition, implies ‘ before,’ therefore we should 
read ‘ before the repast,’ and not ‘ after the repast,’ 

270. Though the learned translator has rendered the word 
sasa by * rabbits or hares,’ yet I think there is a reasonable dmibt 
whether the rabbit came within the contemplation of the law- 
giver, as such an interpretation is not given even by the com- 
mentator. As far as my experience goes, it is decidedly 
against the supposition that the rabbit is indigenous in India. 
The opinion of the natives is clear ftom their designating them 
‘ 'wildyaii khargSskf ‘ Foreign or English hares.’ But I have 
the autliority of the two most eminent orientd scholars in 
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this country for the same opinion, and one of them suggests, 
with great justice, that it may perhaps be found in the mountain 
districts to the north of India, though it be unknown to the 
inhabitants of the plains. 

272 . The potherb cdlasdca is not found in the dictionaries. 

The viahdsaUca is the shrimp or prawn. 


CHAP IV. 

6. The meaning of ‘ satydnrita' is ‘ truth and falsehood,’ 
by which commercial dealings are not unaptly designated ; there 
being necessarily a mixture of both in such transactions. 

47 . The passage ‘ on the bank of a river,* would be more 
exact if rendered ‘ on reaching the bank of a river.* 

49* I have ventured to alter the word ‘ potherb’ into ‘ potsherd,’ 
which I think must have been the woi'd intended by the translator. 
The selection of potherbs, for the purpose noticed, carries with it 
something ridiculous, the sole intention of the injunction being 
to preserve the earth from contamination. The original passage • 
is ‘ cdshfha-Ushta-patra^trinddina,’ ‘ with wood, clods, leaves, 
grass, and the like.’ 

52. The words ‘ in water,’ should be inserted, and then the 
passage will read ‘ in water or against a twice-born man.’ 

68 . Here, as in v. 44 of Chap. III. the 'Novd.pratdda should be 
rendered ‘ goad,’ and not ‘ whip.’ 

69. ‘ The sun in the sign canyd.’ Canyd, in its general 
sense, means a virgin, and here designates the sign Virgo. 

'KAi. We should here read, ‘ let him not himself put off his 
sandals with his hand.’ 

82. The verb ‘ na canduyet' implies (as coming from the root 
candu, ‘ itch’) ‘ let him not scratch his head with both hands,’ 
instead of ‘ let him not stroke, &c.’ 


90 . Among 
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90 . Among the list of places of future punishment here 
enumerated, I have in the Sanscrit text adopted, on the authority 
of other mss. that of ‘ Ldhaddrica ’ or ‘ iron-pincers,’ instead of 
‘ LShdngdrica ’ or < the pit of red hot charcoal,* By ‘ iron- 
pincers ’ I suppose a place of torment where the damned are 
continually tortured by being torn with iron-pincers. 

1S9. The word ‘ repeatedly ’ should be here added, and the 
passage will then stand ‘ nor repeatedly with many clothes.’ 

156. The passage ‘ such practice gives desirable oflSpring ’ 
has been omitted by the translator, and should immediately follow 
the first sentence. 

168 . The same idea that is found in this couplet, will be seen 
in Chap. XI. v. 208. 

230. ‘ A giver of silyer, exquisite beauty.’ Beauty has 
been assigned as the reward for a gift of silver, apparently 
because it made a sort of pun ; implying both silver 

and beautiful. Similar cases occur throu^out the work, in 
which a play upon words has been allowed, when no solid rea- 
son could be assigned for any other allotment of rewards or 
punishments. In the twelfth chapter many such are to be 
observed. 

243. This verse has not been translated with the same felicity 
and exactness which distinguish the rest: perhaps it might 
be rendered more in consonanco with the general spirit of the 
version thus (See v, I 67 . Chap. II.) : 

“ Yes, verily! Sovereign virtue instantly conducts the man 
whose sins have been expiated by penance, to the higher 
world, with a radiant and etherial body.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, V. 

6. The selu is the cordia myxa. 

11. The tittihha is the Parra jacana or goensis. 

12. The flavai is both the diver and a “sort of duck, (Wilson); 
and Mr. Wilkins considets it the same as the plover. 

The ckacravaca is the ruddy goose, familiarly known in India 
by the name of Brahmany duck or goose (Anas casai’ca). 

The sdrasa is the Indian crane. 

The r<^uvdla is not found in the dictionartes. 

The adtyiiha which Sir William Jones has translated * wood- 
pecker,’ is rendered ‘ a gallinule’ by Mr. Colebrooke in the 
Amera G6sha,, to which Mr. Wilson adds in his Dictionary, 
‘ the chdtaca, a sort of cuckoo.’ The chdtaca is specified by 
Mr. Colebrooke to be the cuculus melano-leucus. 

It is worthy of remark, that the sdricd, which Sir William 
Jones renders female parrot, is actually a species of jay (gracula 
religiosa). By a similar connexion, the sdricd is fixed upon as 
a suitable mate for the parrot in the Bengal ‘ Tales of a Parrot.’ 
Are we here to suppose, for the purpose of reconciling this 
apparent inconsistency, that the word sdricd is familiarly applied 
to the female parrot, though unnoticed in such a sense by the 
dictionaries ? 

13. The cdyashtt is the lapwing. 

14. Sir William Jones has omitted to render the baldca, which 
should have been inserted between ‘ the heron, the raven,’ and 
which Mr. Wilson renders ‘ a sort of crane.’ 

The word which Sir William Jones writes c*hanjana, as it is 
given in the comment, is spelt c’haryarttaca in the text. Neither 
the one or the other is found in the dictionaries. 

16. The pdt'htna is. the sheat-fish (Silurus pelorius. Buchannon 

MSS.). 


The 
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The rdhita is familiarly known as the r6hi-fish (cyprinus denti- 
culatus). 

The r^ioa is a large fish (cyprinus niloticus. Bwhannon.) 

The sinhatunda (lion-faced) is not noticed in the dictionaries. 

The sasalkd is likewise unmentioned in the dictionariesj but 
CuLLi^cA in his comment on the Makdsalka, Chap. Ill v. 272, Men- 
tifies these fish with one another : it is therefore the shrimp or 
prawn. 

18. I am happy to be able to quote the words of an eminent 
orientalist, as explanatory of the proper import of the passage 

* the lizard gddJidy the gandaca.* The first of which, namely, 

* the g6dhd, not being the lizard or iguana.’ 

“ With deference I wish to correct the translation of a verse of 
Menu relating to this subject. In his interlineary version. Sir 
William Jones has translated chadga rhinoceros, which is the 
undoubted meaning of the word. I can assign no reason for 
his substituting the Sanscrit word gandaca, which is another 
name for the rhinoceros. In the same version, Sir William Jones 
translated gbdhd, iguana j I am led to understand by that term 
the godhicdt or lacerta gangetica, named gbhi and garuU in the 
vulgar dialects of Bengal j the iguana is in Sanscrit called 
gaitd^hdra, gaud^hara, gcauPfiei/a, and gdd^hicdtmega, which lite- 
rally signifies ofifepriug of the lacerta gangetica. May I add, 
that this species of alligator has been ill-described by European 
naturalists ; and through a stiange mistake, has been called the 
open-bellied crocodile.” A Digest of Hindu Law, translated by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq, Vol. IIL p. 345, wo/tf. 

The interlineary version alluded to by Mr. Colebrooke, was 
made by Sir William Jones in his own copy of the original text 
The reason why Sir William Jones substituted gandaca for the 
original word chadga, arose, probably, from that word being 
adopted by CuleiIjca in his comment upon the text : a practice 
repeatedly followed by Sir William Jones j as the ewnmentator 

3 L 
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has generally given those terms which are most sanctioned by 
famihar usage. It must be likewise borne in mind, that at the 
period when the translation was made, many of the commonest 
objects of natural history had not been identified with their San- 
scrit designations. 

The ‘ railit and hare :’ see note on Chap. III. v. 270. 

20. The nature of the penance smtapana may be seen in 
V. 215, Chap. XI. 

An explanation of the chandrdyana penance will be found in 
V. 217 and 218, Chap. XL 

21. The penance prAjdpatya is given in v. 212 of the eleventh 
chapter. 

25. The term cliirastifham ‘ stale,’ which qualifies every article 
enumerated, has not been rendered by the translator. 

65. The translator has followed the comment rather than the 
text, in translating the last hemistich of this verse, ‘ but after 
begetting a child on a parapdrvd, he must medidate three days 
on his impure state.’ The text is more general, being * after 
any seminal connexion, &c.’ For an explanation of parapdrvd 
see V. 163 of this chapter. 

66. The translator, in rendering the word rcyas by ‘ blood,’ has 
made the legislator adopt a vulgar preiudice to which he was 
superiour. That word does not mean blood, but, according to 
the Hindus, the fructifying medium ; they apply it equally to 
the pollen of a fliower, or the monthly secretion of a female; 
both being indispensable to precede production, the one in all 
vegetable, and the other iii the human and in some animal bodies. 
One of the terms by which this appearance is known in Sanscrit, 
viz. pushpa a flower, will strikingly support the idea of an ancient 
connexion between the popular opinions of the Gothick and 
Hindu nations. 

71. Every manuscript I have been enabled to consult reads 
‘ one,* and not ‘ three days of impurity.* 


83. The 
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83. The evident order of progression would be suflScient to 
point out an crrour in the number five. The mss. all say fifteen, 
agreeably to which the text has been restored, as there is no 
doubt the errour is the efiect of a mere oversight, perhaps of the 
printer. This is likewise the opinion of Mr. Colebrocdce^ Smiu 
Digest, Vol. II. p. 457 . 

134. The injunction does not apply to vessels contaminated, 
as here mentioned, but to persons after performing any oi tiie 
natural wants. Indeed, the latter part of the injunction dearly 
shews that personal purity was the object of the notice. 


CHAP VI. 

Verse 14. The Vk&strim is a ftagant grass (androp<^on 
schoenanthus). 

The sigrttca is a potherb not yet specified, and is not in the 
dictionaries. It is different from the sigru, a tr^ (morunga 
guilandina and hyperanthera). 

The sleshmdtaca appears to be the same mentioned by Mr. Wil- 
son under the form sUskmdta, a smdl tree (cordia myxa). 

67 . The cataca is the clearing-nut plant (strychiKM potatorum). 
One of the seeds of the plant being rubbed on the inside of the 
water-jars used in Bengal, oecasiona a precijatation of the eartiiy 
particles diftiised through the water. Wilsm. 

77 . Instead of * the quality of darkness,* we should read * the 
quality of passion,* as the original word is r^aswa^M, * powess- 
ing the quality of passion. 


S hS 
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CHAP. VII. 

Verse 3. The learned translator seems to have understood the 
word vidrute as in the present tense of the middle voice, instead 
of being the prefect participle employed in the ablative absolute 
to agree with ^ke, ‘ on (this) world.* Perhaps the following will 
be a more literal interpretation of the verse, which is curious, as 
shewing the ancient opinion of the Hindus as to the origin of 
sovereignty ; 

“ Since this world, on being destitute of a king, quaked on all 
sides, therefore the Lord created a king, for the maintenance of 
this system (locomotwe and stationary'),^’ 

111. The words ‘erelong’ should be read before ‘deprived,’ 
and the passage wil then stand * (will) be ere long deprived both 
of his kingdom and life.’ 

118. Wherever wood is mentioned here, it is always for the 
purpose of ftel. The original word, indhana, means fuel ; i. e. 
wood, grass, &c. used for that purpose. 

119. There appears to be an errour here ; for the text states 
that the ‘ lord of twenty ’ is to have five add, each ada consist- 
ing of two ploughed lands ; therefore, as the lord of ten villages 
is to enjoy the produce of two ploughed lands, the lord of twenty 
villages should have that of ten and not five ploughed lands. 

126. Though the errour of the l^islator, in assigning a spe- 
cifick sum of money as a remuneration of service, is similar to 
what our own institutions afford many examples, yet it could not 
have been attended with so many disadvantages in India as with 
us, even had the specification been for other servwits besides 
those of a king ; firstly, because even for a long course of ages 
there seems to have been but little variation in the value of ex- 
changeable produce ; and secondly, because the wages were to 
be accompanied with a certain quantity of 'grain, apparently 
sufficient for the servant’s maintenance. 


One 
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One fona of copper is at present the equivalent of eighty 
cowries, and appears to be the original of the famm now in cur- 
rent use at Madras. In Chap. VIII. v. 136, it is laid down that 
a cdrshdpana weighs eighty racticds. The racticd is the seed of 
the abrus precatorius, and weighs one grain five-sixteenths. The 
commentator considers the cdrshdpana and the pana as equal or 
equivalent to one another. 

A dr6m imp ies two different measures at the present day : its 
capacity is either one or font dd^haca. Now to determine which 
of these is meant we must be guided by the quantity- An 
dd'haca is a measure of grain, weighing seven pounds, eleven 
ounces avoirdupois. This would be clearly insufccient to sustain 
a man and his family during a month ; and we must therefore 
suppose, if either of the present assignable juantities were those 
contemplated by the legislator, that it must be the larger one, 
containing thirty pounds, twelve ounces avoirdupois. As rice is 
mentioned in the text, it would support more persons than could 
be effected by any other grain ; yet still it seems, if we have the 
right capacity of the drdna, but very poor pay to allow even 
the lowest servant of a king but little better than one pound of 
rice each day. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that the dr&na 
must have been larger in ancient times than either of the two 
measures already specified. It is likewise to be remembered, that 
the pana which was to accompany it, would hardly have been 
suflicient to have purchased the necessary condiments that must 
be eaten with the rice, to make it either wholesome or nutritious. 

Since writing the foregoing remarks, L find that Mr. Carey in 
his jB«Jg-<f/i^Dictioaary, states thatthedd’Acca varies in capacity, but 
is considered to be equal to two wans in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta. The bazar man being equal to eighty pounds, the drdna would 
consequently contain six hundred and forty pounds, if it consist* 
ed of four such ddPhaca i and would be equivalent to about twenty- 
one pounds of rice per diem. In the Indian Algebra, translated 
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by Mr. Colebrooke (page 3), it is stated that a &hdri of Magad’ha, 
contains a solid cubick foot, and that a dr6m Is the fourth pait 
of a c'kdri. All that can be learn' from these clashing authorities, 
is the uncertainty of the real capacity of the drona in ancient times 

195. By wood is meant fuel. See note on v. 118 of this 
chapter. 

202, The words * and his nobles’ should have followed ‘ the 
new prince ;* we must therefore read, * and let him gratify the 
new prince and his nobles vHth getns, and other precious giflts.* 


CHAP. vm. 

Verse 77* The words ‘even’ and ‘pure’ are omitted here; 
and the passage will accordingly read, ‘ and will have more 
weight than even many pure women.’ 

156. Considerable diflSculty attends the interpretation of this 
verse. Sir William Jones renders chacravridd'hi ‘ safe carriage.’ 
The word has been before used in these Institutes in the sense 
of compound interest, which is its usual import. Mr. Colebrooke, 
in his translation of the Digest, gives a gloss of Chandeswara as 
well as that of Cull6ca : both are here subjoined. 

“ * Who has agreed on the place and time,’ is thus expounded 
on the authority of CuANDiswARA : the debtor says, ‘ 1 will pay 
the debt at such a place, and at such a time and the creditor 
assents to that proposal. Such a creditor is a lender at wheel- 
interest (compound interest), having bargained for interest of 
that description. If he pass that place and time, if he do not 
go to that place at that time, the creditor shall not receive such 
interest, namely, wheel-interest : of course he must receive back 
the sum lent without interest. Hence, even should interest pre- 
scribed by the law be stipulated for a certain time and place, 
it shall not be received by the creditor if die do not attend at 

that 
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that place and time : for that small amission annuls le^ in- 
terest. 

“ But Cmx6cA Bhatta expounds the text otherwise : theterm 
‘wheel* denotes the use of a wheel-carriage, or the like. A 
lender who has accepted that bjr way of interest, and has agreed 
on the place and time j for instance, he has agreed, that ‘ a journey 
to Vdrdnasi, or the use of a carriage for the year, shall be the 
only interest:’ in such a case, if the debtor fail in time and 
place, if he do not carry goods to Vdrdnasi, or do not carry gowis 
during the year, he shall receive the benefit, hat is, the whde 
hire of the carriage : consequently, the whole interest is undis- 

charced.”* Hindu Digest, Vol. I. p. S6l. 

193. The word ‘ publickly’ should be inserted m the last clause 
of this verse, and the passage will then read, « be pubHcl^ 
punished by various degrees of whipping or muttlatton, or even by 

The word rdchand, which the translator 
liquor exuding from their foreheads,’ may be eqmdly ^der^ 

‘ ?he concrete^ bile of the cow,’ which is used as a yefiow pig- 

*"^246. Instead of the names which occur in the text 
lator has substituted in some instances the more fa^ 
terms by which they are generally known. Thus, 
he has riven vata-. both imply the ficus Indica. And fo 
,/,//» fe /7 he writes pippala: they are the same tree, vtz. ficus 
reMritsa. The jwKm is lit'''*" subrtitaled for the “ 

tree*bearing beautiful red blossoms, and hence often alluded 

by the poets: they f^Tlliuml 

The sdfomil is am silkmotlon tree (bambu hepttpbylbum). 

The sdh ia the Aorea robusta. 

1- lur r»ioVimftke « The tiBDsIation (of the text) wHch 

* Note on the above by Mr. Colebroolte. ^ ine i™. 

I quote unaltered, varies from both comments. 
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By the tih. is most probably meant the palmyra-tree,, or fen 
palm (borassns flabelliformis). It likewise imphes a species of the 
mountain palm (coiypba talieraV 

Of the two names Drought in from the comment as abounding 
in milk, the first or udnmbara is the glomerous fig-tree (ficus 
glomerata), and the second or vqjradru implies the various species 
of euphorbia. 

247 . By 'cerm are intended all the varieties of the bamboo. 

Sami is tho name for two plants ; viz the sami-tree or mimosa 
suma, and a snrub (serratula anthefmintica). 

The Sara is a sort of reed or grass (saccharum sara). 

In Mr. Wilson’s Dictionary the cu^aca is mentioned as an 
aquatick plant (trapa bispinosa), this is not therefore likely to be 
the one alluded to in this verse } and we may therefore suppose it 
is the same as the cu^a (achyranthes aspera). The attributive 
iffix ca being oiten subjoined at pleasure. 

268 . There is a mistake in the number ‘ five hundred,’ which 
s out of all proportion when compared with the other fines : all 
he vss. state * fifty.* The mistake is easily accounted for, by 
'emembering how very similar the word panchasat is to panchdsat, 
here being but the difference of a long and short vowel between 
hem. 

289. The words ‘ flowers, roots, and fruits,’ have been omitted 
n the translation, and should have followed the words * wood or 
lay.* 

299. In opposition to the dkttm of the lawgiver, I feel happy 
a borrowing a note of Mr. Golebrooke’s on this veiy verse. 
'May I quote a maxim of no less authority? Setdparddhair 
nitdm pushpdnd^ ne tddyet ; strike not, even with a blossom, a 
ife guilty of a hundred faults.” Hindu Digest^ Vol. II. p. 209. 

859- Instead of ‘ a man of the servile class,* the text reads 
(a man) not a brahmen.* The translator has followed Cull6ca*s 
amment. 
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375— 377- I think the employment of the word ‘ priestess’ 
hardly admissable, as nothing more is intended by the word 
brdhmeni than a female brdhmen, on the wife of a hrdhmm. By 
the word priestess I am led to understand a female constituted to 
direct or perform the offices of religion. By a reference to v. 18, 
Chap. IX-. it win be seen that women can have nothing to do 
with the offices of rel gion. See lilewise v. 155, Chap. V. 


CHAP. IX. 

Verse 108. I am supported by Mr. Colebrooke’s aijthonty in 
reading the first hemistich of this verse, ‘ As a father shoald 
support his sons, so let the first-bom support his younger brothers,’ 
&c. M/. Colebrooke thinks that Sir William Jones must have 

read instead of 

242. The translator has followed the commentator, in reading 
‘ shall be corporally or even capitaUy punished, aceoiding to cir- 
cumstances.* The original simply decrees banishment as the pu- 
nishment of the crime specified in the preceding verses. 


CHAP. XL 

Verse 25. The bidsa is explained to be a vulture, not a 
kite, by Mr. Wilson. 

49. The colour has been before rendered ‘ black-ydlow* 

by the trandator in v. 153, Chap. III. here he amply translates 
it * black.’ It is a matter of little or no wmsequence, but the 
colour is generally interpreted brown. In MENuit is only CTa- 
ployed to describe the teeth. 

90. Instead of ‘ this is no expiation,* the onginal reads ‘ no 
expiation is decreed,* &C. 

3 m 
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136. It has just been remarked in the note on v. 25, that bhdsa 
is rendered vuHure by Mr. Wilson. 

Instead of ‘ if priests have accepted any property firom base 
hands,’ we should read * if priests have, acquired any property by 
infamous actions.' 

260. The MSS. state that the sinner should plunge ' thrice a 
day,’ and not ‘ twice a day,* as perhaps was in Sir Wiiliain Jones’s 
copy, which he seems to have followed, 


CHAP. XII. 

The variations from the text in this chapter of the translator’s 
version consist n ore in amplidcations, owing to the translator having 
followed the comment, and not so much in any verbal differences. 
It will be evident, therefore, that no notice could be given of 
ritem that would not have swelled these remarks beyond the space 
they were intended to occupy. It will be sufficient for the mere 
English reader to know, that the general sense of the original has 
been faithfully rendered by the translator. 



